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In 1969 U Thant, UN Secretary General, said 


“Members of the United Nations have perhaps ten years left in which to subordinate 
their ancient quarrels and launch a global partnership to curb the arms race, to 
improve the human environment, to defuse the population explosion. and to supply 
the required momentum to development efforts. If such a global partnership is not 
forged in the next decade, then | very much fear that the problems | have mentioned 
will have reached such staggering proportions that they will be beyond our capacity 
to control.” 


In 2022 - 53 ‘years of tears later’ 
Antonio Guteress, UN Secretary General, said 


“We are on a highway to climate hell with our foot still on the accelerator... Humanity 
has a choice: cooperate or perish.” 
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On the 10 February 2023 the WHO website showed that since 1 February 2020, 
according to reports it had received, the following situation applied: 


In the UK, there have been 24,315,983 confirmed cases 
of Covid-19 with 205,540 deaths.? 


In the US, there have been 110,211,478 confirmed 
cases of Covid-19 with 1,100,421 deaths.2 


Date adapted in presentation only from 
1 [The United Kingdom Situation]. [https://covid19.who.int/region/euro/country/gb]: World Health 
Organization; [2023]. Licence: CC BY-NC-SA 3.0 IGO. 


[The United State of America Situation]. [https://covid19.who.int/region/amro/country/us]: World Health 
Organization; [2023]. Licence: CC BY-NC-SA 3.0 IGO. 
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Preface 


A competitive scramble for power and rights by nations over centuries has led to a 
dysfunctional world. We have collectively allowed social, economic, political, and 
technological systems to develop which are almost beyond our ability to control or moderate 
the behaviours that they exhibit. Our past actions are threatening our future. Worse still, the 
future has continued to ‘happen’ with limited constraints. 


The outcome from COP26, October 2021, indicated some possibility of change in attitudes to 
one global level threat — that of CO 2 emissions from use of fossil fuels — which most agree is 
the basis of global warming. However, delays in setting targets, the war in Ukraine and deep 
concerns over energy and food supplies and costs, has severely diminished prospects that we 
can correct the damage done to our planet. According to Anténio Guteress, UN Secretary 
General, speaking at COP27, November 2022, 


“We are now on a highway to climate hell with our foot on the accelerator.”, and it is 
now a case of “Cooperate or perish.” 


This book is not explicitly linked to global warming. Future natural viruses could present a 
similar existential threat. My book examines lessons that emerge from the devastating 
impact of the Covid-19 pandemic. While focussing on the UK experience, comparative 
evidence from the US is also reviewed. Both democracies experienced extremely high death 
levels. This requires new learning and new responses. It means not just a reliance on medical 
vaccine technology in going forward, but also the need to address some more fundamental 
issues. 


My scope is broad, challenging, and controversial. My coverage is outside the issues being 
investigated by the UK Covid-19 official Inquiry. | believe individual rights may have gone too 
far and limit the effectiveness of our current liberal democracy to handle a severe threat like 
a virus. As a virus adapts so must we, and so must governance. 


This view leads to the need to adjust national learning goals for the young, to enhance their 
appreciation of possible times in the future when collaboration with, and care for others, will 
be preferable to remaining insistent on individual rights. 


Covid-19 has given me a powerful catalyst to offer a framework of systems-based 
methodology to enable a better and safer chance to face future threats. This is described in 
detail in the final chapters. 


| believe my book will be of value to those with interest in politics, social science, education, 
and systems thinking in these areas. It should find fertile ground as many organisations, from 
industry trainers to services, including the police, try to address issues in their local area. It 
offers a coherent contribution to strategies using system thinking and change action in a social 
and work team context. It offers a channel for success because the group is encouraged to 
collectively define their own vision of a way forward, clarifying their ethics for their future 
behaviours and the measures and criteria they will use for assessment. 


Those already in the systems thinking community are a key element of my target audience. | 
invite you to turn to my message which | have placed as an Addendum. This explains how | 
have linked critical thinking and other systems theories to my suggestions for practical action. 


More generally, those who try the conversation style of dialogue which underpins the 
methodology, will find it opens new possibilities for themselves, and for those around them. 
It offers a starting lever for groups to recover from a trauma of any kind, like or unlike Covid- 
19, and then create the different future that they, and indeed, all of us seek. 


Introduction 


| regard myself as very fortunate to have been born in the UK and to have the freedoms and 
social protection that this offers. However, Covid-19 has revealed evidence that the current 
form of our liberal democracy lacks effectiveness in dealing with an extreme threat. This is 
because our democracy is characterised by divisive parliamentary debate with constant 
attack by the opposition to the policies of the incumbent government. Events in the US 
amplify this evidence. Liberal democracy and alternative perceptions of rights, maintain bi- 
polar divisions just at the time when national unity is essential. These tensions, which are also 
seen as a duty by UK media to broadcast and thus emphasise, do little to reduce population 
anxieties over whether the situation is under control. 


Covid-19 showed a remarkable ability to adapt to escape vaccine. Both governance and the 
population needed to adapt in response, both in activity, attitude, and behaviour. | will 
examine the extent to which this happened and identify urgent steps for facing future threats. 
| present a practical conversation-based methodology for finding compromise on actions 
despite differences. The UK government placed focus on medical science/technology and the 
economy but was largely unchanged in its own workings. It did not fully adapt to the reality 
that the country was “at war”, albeit with an unseen enemy. A large majority of the 
population did follow rules; a small but significant proportion of the population did not. They 
chose to exercise their freedoms and rights within liberal democracy. For them, these rights 
seem to outweigh their perception of responsibility to care for others. This helped to limit 
government actions to control the virus spread. 


If it is to be published, any book linked to a series of events, requires an end point. | have 
chosen to end disease data input as of 24 November 2022, by when UK deaths, measured 
within 28 days of a positive test, had reached some 200,000. This is two years and some 10 
months after the first UK death from Covid-19 was reported. My commentary will refer to 
some further key events in the period 2020 to 2022, including political dramas. The war In 
Ukraine and the subsequent effects on energy and food prices are so concerning that the 
broader issues of Covid-19 are now less often in the news. But it is very important they are 
not forgotten. 


The year 2021 in the UK was characterised by especially bitter political wrangles, especially 
over the last three months. These had intensified when news broke suggesting that there had 
been ‘gatherings’ in Downing St and in other government buildings during periods when the 
country was in lockdown. Denials, and then more evidence against the PM grew during 2022. 
This resulted in excessive attention being given by the opposition to bring the PM down, with 
consequent time being for lost that should have been devoted by government to other crises. 
An official report questioned the PM’s leadership; the opposition demanded his resignation 
on basis of lack of trust. Many MPs in his own party also indicated they had similarly lost 
confidence in him. Given this turmoil Boris Johnson was forced to resign, with distraction 
from normal parliamentary business, which was then exacerbated by delays in the election 
process for a new leader. Given a state of ‘war’ against a virus, | would hope that current and 
future governments will be influenced by the arguments | will set out. One is that the 
formation of a national or unity government might be the better course of action for a future 
similar circumstance. This could have led to greater openness during Covid and may have 
avoided any rule-breaking at 10 Downing Street as evidenced in ‘Partygate’. 


The Covid-19 virus continued its rapid global spread through 2020 and 2021 with a total of 
375 million cases and 5.6 million deaths by 1 February 2022. The US had experienced 74 
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million cases and 885,000 deaths. Emergence of the more transmissible Alpha and Delta 
variants of the virus caused 3 and 4‘ waves of infection especially in the less developed 
countries. This was then followed in November 2021 by the Omicron variant, which has an 
even higher transmissibility with vaccine escape characteristics. Fortunately, if the Omicron 
variant was caught the disease was less severe, especially for those who had had a third or 
‘booster’ jab. Adaptations by the virus to its spike proteins meant another round of bi-valent 
boosters in the autumn of 2022. The virus has not gone away. 


The race of “injection against infection” was intensified in most European and other 
developed countries during the second year of the pandemic. Mortality rates in the UK were 
much reduced, due to combination of the vaccine programme and treatments coming on 
stream. The 3.8 million cases in Year 1 resulted in 111, 000 deaths (or mortality of 0.29%); in 
Year 2 the 12.2 million further cases produced 45,000 deaths (mortality 0.04%). This could 
have been even smaller but for vaccine hesitancy. Compulsory vaccination was then a major 
debating point, around the evidence that the unvaccinated could cause victims to the disease. 
Some countries introduced fines for non -compliance. Some private companies here and 
abroad insisted on vaccination as basis for employment, or they restricted sick payments to 
those falling sick who have not been vaccinated. 


The UK government introduced compulsory vaccination for the social care sector and had 
advanced plans to do so for NHS staff but reversed its decision at the last minute. If this 
decision is considered on a pragmatic basis, then it is understandable, given the reduced 
impact of the current dominant variant, the existing backlog for operations, the shortfall in 
NHS staffing and the potential loss of up to 77,000 extra staff if the policy was introduced. In 
introducing the policy reversal, the Health Secretary said It was nevertheless the professional 
duty of NHS staff to have vaccination. This reference to professional duty is reasonable. It 
was also endorsed by an NHS doctor on the day of the announcement who commented, “The 
freedom to choose is lost, if by your action, you are putting patients at risk.” 


The issue of mandatory vaccination has recently been visited in academic writings, for 
example by Singer (2022) who, in his Victims of the Unvaccinated? , argues those who reject 
jabs should bear the medical consequences of their ‘personal choice’. 


In referring to the situation in the US, Wallis (2022)? argues that the US Constitution as a ‘map’ 
to represent a desired national journey “is dead”. This is because “each special interest group 
has its own interpretation of what it is, or what it should be. And each group seems willing to 
sacrifice some or all of it to gain what they perceive to be ‘the’ important benefit for 
themselves.” Thus, he argues, a revised map is needed which would show how improving the 
rights of others would support improvements in the rights of one’s self. My suggestion of a 
Declaration of Interdependence and Bill of Rights and Responsibilities as statements of values 
and measures for a small group are consistent with his ideas. 


The book is in three parts: 


Part 1 Chapters 1-4 provide some provisional conclusions relating to outcomes over the first 
year of the pandemic in the UK. This draws on a calendar of events in terms of What? When? 
and Where? these happened and Who? was involved. 


Part 2 Chapters 5-11 is an analysis to help understand Why? and How? particular behaviours 
and outcomes occurred. Answers to these two complex questions are rooted in historical 
developments in science and technology, which helped Britain to emerge as a one-time Great 
Power with now a residual legacy of assumed special rights by some within UK social systems. 
Part of this journey will examine Britain’s part in the Africa - Caribbean slave-trade, and the 
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lingering effect this still has on behaviours both in the UK and in the US. We will also explore 
why within the UK’s now diverse population and culture, brought about by immigration from 
the Caribbean and elsewhere, citizens’ rights are seen by some as unequal and as work in 
progress, and by others as having gone too far. 


| will introduce and base my analysis on ‘systems thinking’. This argues it is not enough to 
examine individual parts of a human activity system, like a group, community, or nation, to 
explain their behaviours. We also need to examine how their sub-systems interact and how 
they are influenced by their wider social, technological, economic, and political environments. 
These interactions provide behavioural outcomes, often unexpected, because they are also 
influenced by their own histories. 


Part 3 Chapters 12-15 present a three-part strategy based in systems thinking, for action in 
terms of What now? and, How to proceed? 


Firstly, for UK government to urgently expand its emergency planning procedures to allow for 
a form of wartime model of national unity for future virus threats. In short, to have plans 
available to modify its normal liberal democracy to a ‘threat-adaptive liberal democracy’ 
when circumstances demand. This should allow drawing on all best ideas and talent and 
reduce internal conflict. One possible benchmark might be projected death rate or a more 
detailed version of observed case mortality. In the first year of the pandemic the UK deaths 
within 28 days of a positive test for Covid-19, were twice that of total UK civilian casualties to 
bombing in WWII. As | complete the book it is three times that figure. 


Second, government needs to adapt national learning goals from “Life-long learning” to what 
| will call “Learning for living”. This goal is aimed at generating a ‘better’ — defined loosely as 
a ‘fairer and safer’ future - for as many as possible. While this ambition is an impossible ideal, 
there is no reason why we should not take first steps towards it, through widening a child’s 
understanding of the inter-connected world around them, through a lens of systems thinking. 
In this section | propose additional learning outcomes for the young focussed on systems 
thinking which involve collaborative work and joint projects. 


Learning outcomes should begin the development of internet and social media ‘wisdom’ to 
reduce spread of abuse and false news. Recognising false news is a problem which affects 
everyone. So, it is important that the young learn to check sources and differentiate between 
misinformation and disinformation as soon as possible. Both are false news but whereas 
misinformation is false, misleading, or out-of-context, the content is shared without an intent 
to deceive. Disinformation is purposefully false or misleading content shared with an intent 
to deceive, and cause harm. It can be motivated by various aims: to abuse, to profit by causing 
financial damage to others by scams, to gain or maintain political power, or to sow confusion 
or chaos. Spread of false news on Covid-19 can be viral if the medium is social media. Asa 
metaphor to describe such spread, the word ‘misinfodemics’ has emerged, i.e., pandemics of 
microbes and misinformation. This word is used to make the point that “Disease does not 
spread alone — it spreads in tandem with health hoaxes, medical myths, and pseudoscience. 
Information is contagious.” 4 


School/college/university collaborative work should aim to encourage learners towards a 
recalibration of balance between rights and responsibilities as preparation for adult and 
working life. This would also lead to an appreciation that competitive performance is not 
always the sole target in learning. Sometimes collaborative learning through experience of 
finding compromise during discussions but then acting on agreed commitments, is essential. 
The changes in education goals and any associated targets, such as those set at COP 26, will 
necessarily be evolutionary, and have setbacks. 
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Third, and for immediate action. In the final chapters | introduce a practical conversation- 
based methodology for use by adult social or work groups, at any level of responsibility or 
context. Offered as an example of systems thinking in practice, its purpose is to enable a group 
to create and sustain a protocol defining a new pathway towards their own definition of a 
different and better future. This might be a ‘safer and fairer’ future, but alternatively be 
whatever their current circumstances or predicament requires. The aim is to allow for 
differences and build compromise for action. One advantage of the conversation-style 
dialogue is that it extends a practitioner’s skills to use when recent trauma requires group 
recovery techniques beyond that of normal team building. It draws on collective intelligence 
of the group through authentic participation, allows for shared leadership and recalibration 
of rights and responsibilities as the group moves forward. It encourages maximum synergy 
and creativity in solution finding. It opens potential to find accommodations or compromise 
despite differences. Because the methodology has sequential and cyclical elements it can 
accommodate the views of new members and allow for other influences which might affect 
the group’s search for ongoing agreements. It is therefore an adaptable and evolutionary tool 
for any group. 


My initial primary focus is to encourage those who work in the education and personnel 
development sectors to explore the methodology with small groups in their own professional 
contexts. Hopefully these initial groups will then escalate their experience both sideways and 
upwards in their own workplaces and communities. Together, this three-part strategy can 
give us the chance to restart and safeguard our future, which is sorely required. 


XIV 


1 The Political Context of Covid-19 in the UK 


When Boris Johnson was elected as British Prime Minister on 24 July 2019, he would never 
have expected an easy ride even though the Conservative majority of 80 greatly exceeded 
expectations. His manifesto had appealed to those who saw membership of the EU as an 
imposition on national sovereignty, limiting its rights to forge its own destiny. He painted an 
image of Britain becoming great again with control over its borders, and its resources. This 
value system placed the UK’s rights over and above concerns relating to the country’s main 
market i.e., the EU itself. The claim was that the economy would prosper through the 
opportunity presented by the world market, where the UK would strike its own deals. 


The jury is still out on whether some of the tactics used in the Leave EU campaign 
represented misinformation or disinformation e.g., the slogan on the Pro-Brexit battlebus, 
"We send the EU £350 million a week — let's fund our NHS instead". The statement is highly 
contestable and challenged as false by factcheckers? in that it did not consider the rebate 
that the UK got, and the other benefits, including farm subsidies, that it received. When 
questioned, Brexiteers argued that the real issue was control, and that as a sovereign nation 
the UK would be able to spend its money in any way it wanted without is being pre-allocated 
by others. Another perspective, that of some US academics® is that the campaign used by 
the Brexiteers had the same hallmark as that used by Donald Trump in the 2016 presidential 
election, and that they were “among the most prominent examples of disinformation 
campaigns to disrupt normal democratic order”. This view is perhaps not so surprising given 
that it was published in a European journal. The intention necessary to prove disinformation 
in the Brexit case is very difficult, and no longer part of political debate. 


There were other reasons which contributed to Johnson’s election success. The Conservative 
manifesto message was unequivocal — the UK would leave the EU, come what may after 4 
years of prevarication. Parliament endorsed the withdrawal agreement reached with the EU. 
Formally the UK left the EU on 31 January 2020, with a transition period of 11 months to 31 
December to try to negotiate a trade deal. His manifesto also contained a commitment to 
level-up the North with the benefits that were seen to apply in the south. That had attracted 
many Northern voters to switch to the Conservatives for the first time. This broke the so- 
called “Red-wall” which was the metaphor for the assumption that the North would always 
vote Labour. However, Labour’s perceived ineffective leadership, unwillingness to deal with 
suspicions of antisemitism, an inability to come off the fence over Europe, together with 
economic proposals which seemed unrealistic, had disaffected many of their traditional 
voters. 


The Virus arrives and initial attempts at suppression 


The Guardian reported the first death from Covid-19 in the UK on 1 February 2020. But it 
was around February school half term, with people returning from skiing holidays in 
Northern Italy, that introduced most of the initial cases. The Government held its first Cobra 
meeting on 2 March and the next day produced an action plan and on 6 March announced 
a £46M investment to develop a vaccine and to ramp up testing for the virus which was at a 
very low base. Events move swiftly over the next few weeks, with restrictions on 
international travel, an 8% drop in the Footsie and a cut in interest rates first to 0.25% and 
then to 0.1%. The Government also announced an initial allocation of £30 Billion and then 


another of £330 Billion to help sustain employment and the economy. On March 11, the 
World Health Organization (WHO) declared COVID-19 to be pandemic, citing 118,000 
cases of the illness in over 110 countries and territories around the world, and the 
sustained risk of further global spread. Collation of research by the WHO had shown 
that the virus was spread through the air from respiration by person to person. It also 
showed the virus could live on surfaces for some days and be spread by the hand 
touch and transfer to the face and eye areas. As a basic measure to reduce the virus, 
the WHO produced guidance stressing the need for regular hand washing, disinfecting of 
surfaces and a minimum of 2 metre social distancing. 


Daily Cabinet TV briefings to the public, initially with the PM in the chair, began on 16 March 
2020. To avoid the possible danger of overwhelming the NHS capacity, plans for building 
seven temporary “Nightingale” hospitals were announced, along with an appeal for retired 
medical staff to return to work. Then came the three-point slogan for the public including all 
non-essential workers; apart from getting food, medical appointments, and limited exercise 
period outside, it was necessary to: STAY HOME, SAVE LIVES, PROTECT THE NHS. In short, a 
priority on the NHS was established so that it could continue to save lives. 


Joining the PM, or the cabinet member chairing, the meetings were representatives of the 
Scientific Advisory Group for Emergencies (SAGE). These public briefing meetings provided 
an opportunity for the PM to provide the latest statistics: on cases, admissions to hospitals 
and deaths. It was also an opportunity to take questions from the media and two members 
of the public. He made it clear that in charting a way forward with the pandemic he would 
be guided by the latest scientific advice. Senior representatives of the scientific community, 
typically the Chief Scientist and the Chief Medical Officer of the NHS, or their deputies, who 
were invariably present had their own opportunity to report and respond to questions. On 
20 March the Chancellor announced a series of initial measures to assist businesses and 
employees through what was thereafter called the COVID-19 crisis. This included access to 
company loans and a Job Retention Scheme — called the furlough scheme. This meant 
employers would be able to apply to HMRC for a grant to cover 80% of the wages (up to a 
total of £2,500 per month) of employees who were prohibited from working but 
“furloughed” and kept on payroll, rather than being dismissed. The Scheme was available to 
any employer in the country — small or large, charitable, or non-profit. 


With a considerable degree of hindsight, | will list the main challenges then facing 
Government in dealing with this new virus and its effects on the UK population: 


e Pending the development of effective vaccines or known treatments, how should any 
restrictions imposed on business, manufacturing, and wider economic activity, 
education, and public life in general, be introduced and modified? 

e Following any imposition of restrictions, what assumptions about the populations’ 
compliance can be made? They must be willing and able to follow the rules. The 
rules must themselves be clear, based as far as possible on evident equal fairness to 
all, and an unquestionable need. 

e A strategy must be found which provides a route which steers a course between 
saving lives, avoiding unacceptable economic damage and social damage caused by 
untreated non-Covid-19 disease, and the danger of declining well-being and mental 
health caused by social isolation. 


e The latter possibility emerged through by a wide range of factors, including not being 
able to visit desperately sick relatives especially in hospital or in care, and in extreme 
cases not being able to attend their funeral; the loss of job or feeling of self-worth as 
a result. Social isolation was also a key driver of reduced mental health through 
restrictions on family visits or having been identified as having been exposed to 
someone else who has been diagnosed with the infection. Effective packages of 
financial help are essential; they need to be seen as fair, be easy to administer and 
applicable to as many as possible for as long as they are needed. 


The first wave, beginning during February caught Government off-guard and ill-prepared for 
its rapid spread across the UK, followed by exponential growth in cases and hospital 
admissions. The NHS faced a great shortage of personal protection equipment (PPE), critical 
care beds and, from time to time, oxygen shortages. These shortages were compounded by 
a combination of inadequate planning for an epidemic of a disease affecting the respiratory 
system with such devastating effects, especially on the elderly. Government could only be 
partly blamed for this. Initially, very little was known about the virus was known in terms of 
Its transmission methods, its common symptoms and on how to treat the disease and test 
for it. As information emerged from what was now a pandemic it was clear that the virus 
could be spread asymptomatically, especially by the young who largely experienced 
minimum effects. In contrast, the effects on adults were increasingly severe with age, and 
death rates were much higher with the over 70s. 


The overall strategy with its priority linked to saving the NHS meant that Covid-19 spread 
and deaths in care-homes and through in-community care, received less attention initially. 
Rising cases in care sectors led to further criticism of Government and to its help to what is 
largely a private sector in the UK economy. It also exposed a need for much closer 
coordination between the health and social care sectors. In other words, they should be 
considered as one system. 


Early case data collection also revealed that those with a black Asian minority ethnic (BAME) 
background were disproportionately affected by the virus. This led to heated political 
debate that this was due to their relatively poor living and working conditions, which 
compounded the other factors which were clearly affecting susceptibility to the virus. These 
included obesity, diabetes, heart and lung problems, lowered immunity caused say by recent 
chemotherapy for cancer. Data collection was initially crude. New systems of coordination 
and breakdown of numbers between NHS trusts, local authorities and care homes had to be 
established to identify hot spots of infection and evidence of local spread. The BAME effect 
remained a long-running issue especially as BAME individuals were heavily represented in 
the NHS as clinical, nursing, and ancillary staff who were, and remain, at that the centre of 
public concern. Their high regard was reflected in the weekly national clap for the NHS which 
was held every Thursday evening at 8 pm between 26 March and 28 May. On 26 April the 
Government moved to reflect the nation’s high regard of NHS and care staff by providing a 
£60,000 grant for the family of anyone who had died from the virus due to their exposure 
while working on the “front-line”. 


Lockdown rules 


Hospital admissions and deaths grew steadily from early March, causing other countries in 
Europe to impose lockdowns. On 23 March the PM announced a UK lockdown would be 
imposed in three days’ time. The shutdown was severe, with closure of schools, most 
businesses, non-essential manufacturing, and shops. This dramatically curtailed people’s 
individual freedoms, confining them largely to their own homes. Aside from key workers, 
the public were allowed to leave their house only once for exercise and for grocery 
shopping each day. The unprecedented Government help already announced to sustain the 
economy through company loans, grants and worker furlough scheme was extended to 
cover the self-employed. 


Immediately following the lockdown, the new leader of the Labour Party, Sir Keir Starmer, 
confirmed his support for the lockdown and said he would continue to support the 
Government provided they continued to follow scientific advice. There was an element of 
sympathy in these remarks initially. This was to hold for a few weeks as the PM himself was 
infected by the virus and needed intensive care in hospital. Unfortunately, the PM’s special 
adviser, Dominic Cummings also became infected. However, Cummings did not follow the 
rules which Government had insisted everyone should follow i.e., STAY HOME, SAVE LIVES, 
PROTECT THE NHS 


He had driven some 200 miles to a separate cottage on his father’s estate near Durham to 
self-isolate, rather than stay at his London flat. His argument and subsequent public 
explanation of his decision to do this, was based on a claim of “special circumstances” 
applying to his role, safety of his family and new child and the better support available to 
them via family members. These arguments were sufficient to persuade the PM to retain 
him as a key adviser but provided a weakness in the Government argument to persuade the 
public to follow the rules. This event, which could be interpreted as “One rule for the rich 
and one for the poor”, was too tempting for the opposition parties to resist. The truce was 
truly over, and their attacks mounted along the following additional lines: 


“The Government had been too slow to initiate the lockdown and as a result had 
caused many thousands of extra deaths”. 


“The Government’s support package for people who were no longer able to work 
was insufficient.” 


“The Government had completely overlooked the social care sector.” 


“The Government consistently failed to meet testing promises”, which later 
became, 


“The Government consistently failed to meet both of its testing and tracing 
promises”. 


There was a degree of truth in all these and other criticisms, but there were other streams 
of voices confounding the Government’s decision-making. Its priorities as expressed in the 
slogan above was to save lives and protect the NHS. There were those in influential positions 
both nationally — on the right of the Conservative party - and internationally, proposing a 
ride-it-out strategy, advocating that closure of the economy was not acceptable. This 
viewpoint was expressed by US President, Donald Trump, who even suggested initially that 
the virus was a hoax and would soon go away, though this claim was later dropped after the 
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inexorable rise in deaths in the US. Such conspiracy theories were also circulating in the UK 
through the antivax movement. Another viewpoint was expressed by advocates of 
continuing life as normal till a position of “herd immunity” was reached. A policy of giving 
priority to the economy was adopted by the Brazilian President, Jair Bolsonaro, which led to 
Brazil climbing up the International Table of Covid-19 deaths listings. 


However, the UK Government was clearly open to heavy criticism on the metric of death 
count. Despite its aim, initially it was top of the list for total deaths, and deaths per head of 
population, as the normal metric used with published international comparison tables. The 
UK scientists were able to make a fair point that such tables did not consider the high living 
density in the UK’s urban areas. Also, they did not compare like with like, as not all countries 
told the truth about their numbers or counted the same data. A true comparison of the 
effects of policy and its implementation would only be possible when it was based on “excess 
deaths”, i.e., the excess of deaths against normal average deaths numbers in past years and 
that would take many months, probably some years to determine. However, the initial 
concentration of policy on the NHS and thus lack of detailed consideration of care homes 
and social care in the community led to a rapid rise of deaths in that sector. This was an area 
for justifiable criticism, which the opposition was able to focus on and the Government to 
address. 


In summary, the path the Government was trying to follow in the early months was like being 
in maze where there were elephant-traps along every alternative path. 


Different scientists were working on different models: of infection dynamics, projected 
hospital admissions, deaths, and effects on unemployment. Someone could always be found 
to promote models with different outcomes to that apparently favoured by Government 
scientists in choosing a particular course of action. Testing for the virus, in terms of who, 
when, where and how it was best to test, also became massive issues. There were various 
needs — those who had the infection with symptoms, who had it without symptoms, who 
might have already had it as might be detectable through antibodies in the blood. 


The UK was starting from near zero baseline and outside the NHS hospitals, had no structure 
for development and delivery. So, priorities and facilities had to be created from scratch. 
Another country could always be found who was doing something in a different way. This 
applied not only to decisions on testing, but also to subsequent tracking and tracing contacts 
with those who might have had the disease. 


The criticism applied to many other areas of government policy. When through a 
combination of new information and criticism the Government reversed a decision, this was 
immediately leapt upon by the opposition and reinforced through the media, as a U-turn, 
with its cynical implications. 


Sir Patrick Vallance, in BBC 4 radio interview in October 2021, said there was some 
misunderstanding of the phrase, ‘government decisions will be led by scientific advice’. 
Science recognises that our understanding of the world is imperfect; it operates within 
uncertainty. So scientific advice, especially relating to an unknown virus, will always come 
with caveat. As more information about a phenomenon is gained then scientists are pleased, 
as the boundary of uncertainty has been reduced. This is not necessarily received in the 
same way by politicians and the media who are always looking for certainty. 


One U-turn which provided embarrassment related to how student O Level and A Level 
performance was to be determined. 


Education is another area devolved to the three other national governments and each took 
their own decisions. Apart from those attended by children of essential workers, schools 
were closed, Teaching was necessarily carried out on-line, which meant according to region 
or school, not every child was receiving the same support. Assessment by examination would 
be unfair and in any event was out of the question due to closures of exam centres. In 
approaching this, different policies were adopted by each of the First Ministers which were 
stated to reflect the conditions within their school system. But the differences, as in many 
other policies encompassed within their devolved powers, were often so small as to give the 
impression the administration were making a point in reflecting their “rights” as 
independent nations to be different. 


The PM had hoped the UK might follow the policy announced for England which was based 
on an algorithm reflecting course work, teacher predictions and recent history of results at 
the school in question. A similar model was used to produce results in Scotland. This 
produced results much lower than expected and the First Minister for Scotland revised the 
grades upwards, by basing them on course work/teacher predictions, and ignoring the 
previous results element. Notwithstanding this evidence, the UK Government declined to 
change its model as it argued this would go against their aim to avoid grade inflation. 


The first run of the A Level results produced uproar from students and schools as they were 
in general so much lower than predicted, and in some cases evidently unfair. One flaw 
occurred because of the history of results parameter arose in schools where a subject had 
not been taught before. Some of these students were given a F grade. The Government 
reversed its policy, re-ran the results based on school predictions, and re-certificated. A very 
embarrassing episode. 


The difficulty for any Government within a democracy - especially the UK that consists of 
four nations, three of whom with a large element of devolved power from central 
government at Westminster - is the restrictions on what they can do and what they can 
control. Scotland was determined to follow an independent approach in its responses to 
Covid-19. Its executive was also very aggrieved by a UK decision to leave the EU. Boris 
Johnson, with his libertarian viewpoint, was initially very reluctant to bring in restrictions in 
the form of sanctions and fines. His powers largely only applied to England. During the 
Cabinet briefings (dated as referenced below) he tried to both encourage and appeal to all 
the peoples of the UK. He made clear his assumption that they would follow the past 
examples of British stoicism and courage and make their best judgement in keeping to the 
rules and underpinning guidance as they developed and changed in the lead-up to, and 
during the lockdown: 


“And lastly of course even if things seem tough now, just to remember, that we will 
get through this, this country will get through this epidemic, just as it has got 
through many tougher experiences before if we look out for each other and commit 
wholeheartedly to a full national effort.” (PM 12 March) 


“| want to begin by thanking everyone, by thanking you, in the media, and also 
thanking everyone for the huge efforts that the country is making to comply with 
the advice that we’ve been given.” (PM 19 March) 


“But | must be absolutely clear with you: the speed of that eventual recovery 
depends entirely on our ability, our collective ability, to get on top of the virus now.” 
(PM 19 March) 


“To halt the spread of this disease. To protect our NHS and to save many many 
thousands of lives. And | know that as they have in the past so many times. The 
people of this country will rise to that challenge. And we will come through it 
stronger than ever. We will beat the coronavirus and we will beat it together.” (PM 


23 March) 


Given the preference for applying any sanctions in a softly-softly way, at the start of 
lockdown the Police were provided with guidance for dealing with non-conformance by 
individuals. The guidance’ was in four-parts, known as the four E’s: 


Engage - officers speak to people and try to establish their awareness and 
understanding of the situation. 

Explain - officers try to educate people about any personal risks they are taking, 
explaining the social distancing regulations, and highlighting the responsibilities 
everyone shared. 

Encourage - officers may need to guide individuals, suggesting they return home. 
Officers can encourage people to act reasonably, emphasising that staying alert and 
safe (social distancing) saves lives. 

Enforce - officers may, as a last resort, remove a person to the place where they live, 
using reasonable force only if it is a necessary and proportionate means of ensuring 
compliance. They may also fine individual(s) for breach of the Regulation 


There were some insightful examples of the new laws in action reported in the media. In one 
incident in late March, reported in the Metro® a man approached others in a supermarket 
queue in Stalybridge, Greater Manchester too closely for social distancing and upset others. 
Police were eventually called but the man refused to comply with their instructions claiming 
he would do what he liked. The police took him home, but he said nothing would stop him 
from going back to the store. When he went back to the same store very soon afterwards, 
he was arrested. At a subsequent Magistrate’s Court, despite a plea of remorse he was fined. 
In addition to a basic £500, he was ordered to pay £85 prosecution costs and a £50 victim 
surcharge. He was allowed to pay the total amount in weekly instalments of £5. 


The PM continued with the same type of appeals during the lockdown, especially as evidence 
began to emerge that the lockdown was having effect. 


“We’ve come through the peak, or rather, we’ve come under what could have been 
a vast peak, as though we’ve been going through some huge Alpine tunnel. And we 
can now see the sunlight and the pasture ahead of us. And so, it is vital that we do 
not now lose control and run slap into a second and even bigger mountain. And so, 
to avoid that disaster, our fifth and final test is that nothing, as | say, we do should 
lift the R or the reproduction rate of that disease back above one...keeping the R 
down is going to be absolutely vital to our recovery, keeping the reproduction rate 
of the disease down. And we can only do it by our collective discipline and working 
together. | know we can do it because we did it. We’ve shown we can do it in phase 
one of this disease. This country came together in a way few of us have seen in our 


lifetimes to protect the NHS and to save lives. And that’s why I’m absolutely 
convinced we can do it in phase two” (PM 30 April). 


As it turned out the problems that emerged for the Police and undoubted spread of infection 
were not so much from individuals, but from people gathering in large numbers, one 
triggered by events outside UK control. On 25 May an African American, George Floyd, died 
in Minneapolis after a white police officer held him down by pressing a knee into his neck. 
The events were recorded on video and when these appeared on TV his death sparked 
protests in the US and around the world. Protests in sympathy started in the UK on 28 May 
and spread quickly, with a mass protest of several thousand people outside the US Embassy 
on 31 May. Mass demonstrations occurred in many towns and cities throughout the 
following week. 


So large were the numbers predicted to attend events over the next two days, that at the 
Downing Street briefing on Friday 5 June, the Health Secretary urged people not to attend 
demonstrations of more than six people. He told people to think of “the safety of their loved 
ones” and said Covid-19 infections remained a “real threat”. This was completely ignored 
by the protestors who gathered with the theme of “Stand up to Racism “and “Black Lives 
Matter”. One placard carried the slogan "There is a virus greater than Covid-19 and it's called 
racism ". Though peaceful at first by the evening violence broke out and mounted police 
were brought in to drive back protestors on Whitehall. Objects including bikes and bottles 
were thrown at police and graffiti was daubed on buildings. Fourteen people were arrested 
as tensions erupted. One officer was injured when she fell off her horse after it bolted in the 
disturbance. The Prime Minister later tweeted, "People have a right to protest peacefully 
and while observing social distancing but they have no right to attack the police. These 
demonstrations have been subverted by thuggery - and they are a betrayal of the cause they 
purport to serve. Those responsible will be held to account." ? 


Thousands of protesters massed for a second day in London, as well as several large cities 
across the UK including Bristol, Manchester, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Glasgow, and 
Edinburgh. The Bristol demonstration focussed on a statue of Edward Colston a prominent 
17th Century slave trader, who has been a source of controversy in the city for many years. 
Colston was a member of the Royal African Company, which transported some 80,000 adults 
and children from Africa to the Americas. On his death in 1721, he bequeathed his wealth to 
charities and his legacy was detectable on Bristol's streets, statues, and buildings. After the 
statue was toppled, a protester was pictured with his knee on the figure's neck. This image 
reflected the video showing George Floyd, the black man who died while being restrained 
by a Minnesota police officer. The statue was later dragged through the streets of Bristol 
and thrown into the harbour. The empty plinth was used as a makeshift stage for protesters. 
The Bristol Reporter commented “Edward Colston's presence in The Centre and the mass of 
people who pulled down his statue and rolled it into the harbour were very much part of a 
global movement to challenge racism and force a reckoning with our history. It also sparked 
and inspired campaigners to topple statues to historically dubious figures around the 
world.1° 


Appeals from the PM continued: 


“But | must ask everyone to remember it is that same patience, the hard work, and 
sacrifices of the British people in lockdown that have got us so far and allow us to 


make the progress we have. By protecting the NHS, getting us through the peak, and 
getting the virus under control - we are able to deliver all of the adjustments and 
easing of restrictions | have set out today. These adjustments are most of those we 
set out to achieve in step two of our roadmap, and we have also been able to have 
them in place by June 1 as we had hoped. But | want to reaffirm that fundamental 
commitment to the British people that all the steps we have taken, and will take, 
are conditional which will help us to judge what we are doing. They are conditional 
on all the data, and all the scientific advice, and it is that scientific advice is safe. And 
| have to warn you, there will be further local outbreaks. So, we will monitor 
carefully, we will put on the brakes as required, and where necessary, we will re- 
impose measures. It’s important to be clear about that up front. And as before, we 
will see how these new changes are working, and look at the R value and the number 
of new infections before taking any further steps, so we can ensure anything we do 
does not risk a second peak that could overwhelm the NHS.” (PM 28 May) 


“| urge everyone to continue to show restraint and respect the rules which are 
designed to keep us all safe. It’s only because of the restraint that everyone, you all 
have shown so far that we are able to move gradually out of this lockdown.” (PM 10 
June) 


“That progress of course has only been possible thanks to the dedication of the 
British people as we work together to beat this virus. By observing the lockdown, 
and sacrificing contact with friends and families, everybody has played their part in 
bringing the virus under control. It is critical now that we hold our nerve — and we 
don’t throw away the progress we have made.” (PM 16 June) 


Wise words, but unfortunately to be ignored by a small minority, which had a significant 
impact on infection spread. 


At about this time new research revealed another problem. Mass gatherings were not the 
only concern. Other research showed there was no “zero risk” when it came to any kind of 
gathering — especially when people got together in poorly ventilated circumstances. The 
research revealed that as water content from exhaled droplets evaporates, the microscopic 
viral matter becomes small and light enough to stay in suspension. If the air was stagnant 
this could lead to concentration of the virus and increasing risk of passing infection on. This 
meant further limitations and rules that would come to apply to family gatherings, children 
return to school, and restaurant capacity. The size of group in the context of my argument 
is not particularly relevant. Some people chose to ignore the rules. 


2 Release from Lockdown and unexpected outcomes 


Despite the issues of mass gatherings, after nine weeks of lockdown, there was some 
evidence that the efforts to suppress the virus had worked. With the testing capacity 
available at the time, the detected infection rates were clearly falling. Data on 28 May 
showed that only 475 patients were admitted to hospital, compared to the 3128 on 2 April. 
Only 11% of mechanical ventilator beds were occupied from a peak of 41% on 10 April. The 
rolling 7-day average of deaths had declined to 256 compared to 943 on the 10 April. The 
graphic below is a version of the data shared with the public at televised cabinet briefings 
and shows how rapidly the deaths from Covid had climbed and then tapered downwards in 
the period to the end of June 2020. 
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From June 15, non-essential shops were allowed to reopen in England providing they were 
‘Covid-19-secure’ and met the necessary guideline requirements to reopen — this included 
different entry and exit doors, the wearing of face-coverings and maintaining social distance. 
People were now encouraged to return to work with face-coverings compulsory on public 
transport and later in shops. From July 4, dubbed ‘Super Saturday’. Important to the 
discussion here is that rules were relaxed to allow outdoor groups of up to six people from 
different households, or in groups of 30 if everyone is from one or two households. to meet. 


Hairdressers and other shops offering personal service could open, along with pubs, 
restaurants, with restrictions on table size to six. But the guidance was clear that social- 
distancing must still be maintained, though this was relaxed to “one-metre plus”. This meant 
staying at least one metre apart, provided two “mitigations” which reduced the risk of 
transmission, such as wearing face coverings and facing away from one another were also 
observed. The Government adopted a new 3-catchphrase as a reminder for the public, 
“Hands, Face and Space”, and a new slogan: 


STAY ALERT, CONTROL THE VIRUS, SAVE LIVES 


Release of so many restrictions was very much a balance of judgement by Government. 
There had been many incidents with individuals showing mindlessness, and mass 
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demonstrations. Cross-contacts involved would continue to have influence on the spread of 
the virus. Figures released show” that fines for breaking lockdown rules from start to June 
22, totalled 18,439, included 15,856 in England and 2,583 in Wales. North Yorkshire police 
force recorded the highest number of fines at 1,112, but many other forces were not far 
behind including some in southern counties having the attraction of beaches. However, the 
figures did show a distinct drop over the lockdown. Fines recorded in the last two weeks 
before 22 June were only 189 compared to high of 5280 in the fortnight to 27 April. No doubt 
the latter statistics would have been reassuring for the PM in judging it was a reasonable to 
ease lockdown in a phased and measured way, given the need to consider the economic and 
other deleterious effects of the lockdown. Many children had been affected by the closure 
of schools and switch to remote on-line learning. The effect of the lockdown on UK finances 
was staggering. By the end of the 2™ Quarter, ending 30 June 2020, GDP was reduced by 
20.4%. 


Some mass gatherings came about as either overlooked or unexpected consequences. This 
was through thousands of individuals making a same decision, to travel to the same beaches 
or scenic areas, tempted by the hot weather and their release from past restrictions. The 
combination of weeks of lockdown boredom and the UK heatwave - with the temperature 
reaching over 30°C on 25 June - prompted a surge of visitors to the beaches at Bournemouth 
and Sandbank?*. Roads were gridlocked in the area, hindering emergency vehicles, and 
congestion remained into the early hours. Numbers attempting to reach the beaches were 
estimated as several 100,000’s. As was clear from TV news broadcasts, many of the visitors 
paid little or no attention to social distancing rules. Bournemouth council declared a major 
incident after services were "completely overstretched" when huge numbers of visitors 
crowded on to the beach. More than 40 tonnes of rubbish were removed from the coastal 
hotspot in just one day. The Council issued 558 parking enforcement fines — the highest on 
record — and responded to many reports of cars parking and causing an obstruction. The 
Environment Secretary George Eustice told Sky News: 


"Yesterday was an extraordinarily hot day; droves of people went to the beach, 
having travelled there - they didn't want to go home...... Actually, Bournemouth 
Council have signs up everywhere saying if it's busy then 'go home’, but clearly 
people didn't heed that” ... “I think you do have to appeal to people to be careful 
here.” ...” We’ve taken the next steps of loosening the lockdown, we want to reopen 
holiday parks and pubs, and restaurants from the 4th of July, but it's important 
people observe social distancing measures." 


This seems a soft response to what was a breaking of social distancing rules by a very large 
number of people. The PM had another attempt to ask the public to obey the rules at his 
final Cabinet briefing to the public before proposed relaxation of rules, and ending the first 
lockdown: 


“So, as we take this next step, our biggest step yet, on the road to recovery, | urge 
the British people to do so safely. Remember — don’t gather in groups of more than 
6 outside or 2 households in any setting.” (PM 3 Jul) 


However, the number of infringements and police experience to date was sufficiently 
worrying for the national Chair of the Police Federation for England and Wales, John Apter, 
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to warn that the Government's announcement about easing lockdown on July 4 could be a 
countdown to party time, and: 


"This leads to issues that the police will have to deal with. Firstly, of course, there 
are worries about alcohol consumption leading to drunken and irresponsible 
behaviour, and there's also the concern that people who can't get into pubs because 
of restrictions that are still in place may cause conflict.” 


How true this was. These was no doubt cathartic for those moved to take part in the 
demonstrations but were extremely disconcerting to others who witnessed the non- 
compliance with the social distancing rules, especially when they accompanied by violent 
actions against the police. The right to demonstrate peacefully is fundamental to our 
democracy but some reconsideration as to how this can be achieved — some new normal 
way of behaviour and how these are planned and organised is vital. Such responsible 
behaviours were not displayed within major demonstrations which took place during the 
next few weeks. Incidents of large gatherings were reported in many areas of the country 
immediately after the PM’s request to follow the rules post end of lockdown. As one 
example, over the weekend of 18 and 19 July, the Avon and Somerset Police said they did 
not have the manpower to stop an illegal rave at the former RAF Charmy Down near Bath, 
which attracted more than 3,000 partygoers through the night of 18 to 19 July. They had 
been alerted just after 11pm by residents of Bath about loud music. While they reached the 
site within 10 minutes, but all the stages were set up and the music was already going with 
many, many people at the site. Chief Superintendent lan Wylie said: 


"It became impossible for us to do anything... because of the safety of those 
partygoers, many of whom were drunk, many of whom were on drugs, and the 
safety of the officers attending." 


It was not possible to gather enough officers to disperse such a large number of people at 
that time of night. We don't have a standing army waiting to deal with these issues. This is 
just, frankly, selfish actions of individuals who seemed determined to ignore the Covid-19 
legislation, and all of the health advice that has been widely publicised.” 


Interviewed on LBC News, Met Police Commander Ade Adelekan reported that on that 
Saturday, 18 July alone, information was received on 86 separate incidents, and that more 
than 500 illegal events were organised across London in one month. The bulletin also 
reported that over the previous weekend, West Midlands Police had shut down 125 parties 
and raves - including one of up to 600 people - while officers in Greater Manchester stopped 
two illegal gatherings in Salford and Rochdale. The National Police Chiefs' Council (NPCC) 
said that social distancing was not being adhered to at many of the events, which were in 
breach of coronavirus regulations on large gatherings. Home Secretary Priti Patel responded 
by saying she would not allow progress in tackling the virus to be undermined by "a small 
minority of senseless individuals": 


"These measures send a clear message - if you don't co-operate with the police and 
if you put our health at risk, action will follow." 


Action followed. From 15 August the Government announced increased fines of up to 
£10,000 for organisers of raves and other illegal mass gatherings (defined as over 30 people). 
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Those who attended such gatherings and those who did not wear face coverings where it 
was mandatory, could face a £100 fine, doubling on each offence up to £3,200. 


Yet, demonstrations continued. Some of these, came bizarrely from the “Anti-vaxxer” group 
led by conspiracy theorists, like Kate Shemarani. She had been spreading baseless stories 
throughout the pandemic, including that the upcoming Covid-19 vaccination was a political 
tool to gain access to and change people's DNA. At the end of August, she was with other 
conspiracy theorists including Piers Corbyn (older brother of the former Labour Leader 
Jeremy Corbyn), at a protest in Trafalgar Square. The protest was based against any Covid- 
19 restrictions and planned vaccines. She was arrested when some attenders at the rally, 
assumed to be infiltrators from the far-right, sparked conflict with the police. Her son later 
appeared on BBC TV World News and stated his belief that her views as an Anti-vaxxer were 
extremely dangerous to public health. She was entitled to her view, but she was using 
Twitter where she had 30,000 followers to spread her conspiracy theory, that Covid-19 did 
not exist. He felt he had to bring this to a wider audience. When the BBC put her son's claims 
to Sheramani, she didn't respond to them directly, saying instead:1° 


“From what | can see it would appear... a "conspiracy theorist" is actually now 
anyone who believes something other than what your controllers want them to 
believe. | find this deeply disturbing.” 


Preposterous though the views of the Anti-vaxxers are, this perspective was also displayed 
by some in the US", their convictions apparently reinforced by the statements of Donald 
Trump who downplayed the virulence of Covid-19 by refusing to wear a mask. This led to 
report that in some States in the US, a fashion grew of having Covid-19 “Parties” where 
social-distancing was ignored deliberately, to show solidarity with the position of the 
President. Sky News reported an illegal “Sweet 16” birthday party in the US turned into a 
"super-spreader event" and has been linked to at least 37 cases of coronavirus, authorities 
say. The party was held in Long Island, New York, on 25 September and was attended by 81 
people. Some 29 of them later tested positive for Covid-19. It would be going too far to 
suggest that some people deliberately went to such parties to get the virus to “get it over 
with”. Such a rumour entered the news Channels in early July, but no definite proof came 
forward to confirm that motive. 


Meanwhile, over the summer in the UK, there had been immense pressure both from the 
airlines and tourism industry to allow visitors into the UK, and from people who had holidays 
booked to Spain, Portugal, and other destinations to allow them to go ahead. Debates which 
followed centred on reciprocal arrangements for travel to countries which could be allowed, 
and which could not. This was linked to what type of testing was needed and what 
precautions should be put in place for returning holidaymakers. A highly unpopular 
procedure based on 14 days self-isolation (quarantine) for visitors and returning UK citizen 
resulted. This would have been tempting rule to break. On 18 September the Office for 
National Statistics (ONS) reported that new COVID-19 cases may have reached 6,000 a day 
in England, with a clear rise in cases in those under the age of 351°. The Labour Party 
returned to the attack over the shortfalls in the Government “test and trace system”. This 
had proved to be well behind the promises made about it. Nevertheless, the real issue was 
that non-compliance to the rules was a precursor to the rise in infections and thus pressure 
on the test and trace activity. 
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On 22 September the PM warned the House of Commons the UK had reached "a perilous 
turning point" and announced new restrictions for England. These included a requirement 
that all shop staff wear face coverings, and a limit on weddings to 15 people. Initial fines for 
rule breaking were increased from £200. People were also told to work from home if they 
can. Plans for spectator sporting events to resume from 1 October 2020 were abandoned. 


Students had returned to school and universities in September following justifiable debate 
on the level of infection that might result. In some instances, dramatic actions to avoid 
spread were necessary by university authorities. Some 1,700 students at Manchester 
Metropolitan University were told to self-isolate for 14 days after 99 tested positive for 
COVID-19.1°. In most institutions, students were confined to their blocks of 5 or 6 and 
received their tuition on-line. Some early cases of fresher parties did take place, but there is 
no clear evidence that student non-conformance was particularly worse than young adults 
not at university. 


Other factors were raised to provide an explanation for the degree of non-compliance to the 
public to the lockdown rules. The opposition parties did their best to keep what they 
regarded as unjustified action of Dominic Cummings who pleaded “special circumstances” 
in the public eye for as long as possible. Another suggestion was that the style of 
communicating the rules was also important. Cases in Germany were much lower than 
those in England from the start of the pandemic and its leadership and approach was often 
quoted as model for dealing with the pandemic. The German people were also said to have 
high trust in their Chancellor, Angela Merkel. She had a scientific background with a 
doctorate in physical chemistry. She was perceived as someone who acted promptly and 
decisively. As a woman, she could use a form of communication with the people which 
could be a factor in their higher level of compliance to social distancing rules. Kathia Adler, 
gave an example of Merkel’s “motherly” style when she had addressed the German people 
about the restrictions they should follow: 


“Remember, the need to avoid touching others is a sign that you love them.” 2” 


Adler commented this is not the style one could have expected a male leader to use. This 
generalisation must be qualified. The general trend of infection that we had in the UK had 
peaks that were ahead of those that then followed in Europe. 


There is another factor at play. Politicians are generally reluctant to explicitly criticise 
members of the public, as they rely on their support and their votes. This is reflected in the 
restrained way they approach commenting on non-compliance, typically thanking everyone 
who has followed the rules, and only referring to a “minority” who have not. Unfortunately, 
that minority was to prove hugely significant. Government does have the police authorities 
and scientists to add their own exhortation on the need for compliance to the rules, for 
example that of the Deputy Chief Medical Officer for England on 12 October in the TV 
briefing?®. 


“There is now a massive collective responsibility on every citizen to control the 
spread of the virus.” 


Given a reluctance to criticise there is inevitable tendency to policing, and imposition of fines 
as a deterrent. Fines are not always effective as a proportion of those who are likely to not 
comply do not always have the best relations with the police, and government scientists’ 
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models are subject to challenge by other alternative models which place uncertainty on the 
degree of risk. 


Later, the PM strengthened his criticism about non-compliance by saying that people were 
becoming “complacent and blasé”. In response to this being suggested to her on the Andrew 
Marr programme as true, Professor Yardley, a member of SAGE and a health psychologist?9, 
said that it was rather harsh to call peoples’ attitudes complacent and blasé. People were 
asked to go back to normal activity and work — and even encouraged to eat out by the £10 
a person meal discount which the Government had announced for Monday to Wednesday 
during August”°. So, people thought risks were down, and didn’t realise how careful they still 
had to be. In her view, the overall message not too clear at that time. She challenged Marr’s 
suggestion based on data in a recent IPSOS MORI survey?! that most people favour more 
restrictions but when it comes to their own behaviour, they don’t follow the rules. 


Yardley commented that the survey also showed that most people have high rates of 
intending to do the right things and try to do so most of the time. This is true, as the survey 
showed there was an increase in the number of Britons that claimed to be following the 
coronavirus rules, up by 11 percentage points to 73%, compared to 62% in the previous 
month. Four per cent said they have not followed the guidelines at all/ hardly/ less than half 
of the time. Though “four per cent” is a small minority, it would still have had considerable 
influence of the risk of spread of the virus if precautions were not taken. 


The most broken rules identified in the survey were abiding by social distancing measures 
(42%) and visiting friends or family who they aren’t allowed to (19%). Yardley argued that 
when respondents failed to comply, say before self- isolating, they didn’t break them 
deliberately but had other personal reasons which they perceived as being too difficult for 
them. For example, they can’t afford to do so, or need to nip out for last minute shopping 
over concern they won’t get an on-line delivery. They feel they might bend the rules a little, 
but they don’t feel they are doing it blatantly — they just don’t want to bother others. There 
was a gap of understanding between the well-off and the less fortunate in sticking to the 
rules. She was glad there was some financial support for those having to self-isolate (from 
28 September the Government was providing a payment of £500 to those on lower incomes 
required by law to self-isolate for 14 days and who cannot work from home and have lost 
income as a result). However, there were delays and deficiencies in that support. 


Questioned on the value of increasing fines, Yardley also argued that ever tougher fines 
might be non-effective as people could be afraid to report symptoms as this included a 
danger that family and work colleagues would be faced with losses of income. If levels of 
restrictions were introduced, it would be difficult for people to remember rules when they 
were continually changing. There was also an element of disillusionment about rules — 
people were making a lot of effort, but the infections still increase so was it worth the effort? 
Instead of concentrating on restrictions she recommended that the Government should 
recognise that most people are trying — if not Covid-19 infections would have gone up more 
than they had. It was better in her view to concentrate on the positive — identify where 
people are finding things difficult and find solutions to them. 


This complexity of human factors around self-isolation is very evident from this short 
examination. A psychological view will also indicate similar complexity applying to what we 
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have seen in the various mass gatherings. A paper by Drury, Reicher, and Hopkins?? examines 
why people find it so difficult to maintain spatial distance in large groups. They concluded: 


“Public spaces often involve proximity to strangers, and in many mass gatherings 
that is precisely the attraction and the appeal. Research in psychology shows that 
there is a strong tendency to try to be physically close to those we feel 
psychologically close to — not only our family and friends but also strangers if they 
are part of our valued groups. This is why these are the people most at risk of 
infection in the Covid-19 pandemic. The research also shows that the basis of this 
tendency is a self-process, but that group norms shape the extent to which 
distancing and risky behaviours (such as sharing drinks) are valued. Group norms 
therefore affect people’s motivations to adopt safe or risky behaviours. 


Creating and encouraging new norms is therefore crucial to deal with the ‘new 
normal’ of Covid-19. This involves understanding the specific identities and values 
of the groups at one’s events and venues, as different groups with different 
identities go to different events. What works with sports fans might not work with 
festival attendees. It also means working together with group members, building on 
relationships that have been nurtured in the past, and ensuring that the task of 
making mass gatherings into safe spaces is a genuine partnership between 
organisers and attendees.” 


This is helpful as an explanation of behaviour, but this behavioural tendency is not 
acceptable in a period when we are trying to suppress a virus pandemic or have a slow 
release from restrictions. This requires more responsible behaviour in everybody which 
considers the vulnerability of others and thus to be more careful. At the beginning of 
Chapter One, | posed a set of hindsight questions that a government might ask of itself for 
suppressing the virus. Once evidence indicates that once the virus may be coming under 
control, an equally difficult set of challenges for Government in relaxing rules, as apply in 
making restrictions, arise: 


e How to relax rules in the safest possible way? 

e To what extent can the publics’ knowledge and attitude to relaxed rules be assumed? 
e How might the danger of lack of civic responsibility in some be reduced as they might 
accidentally, unthinkingly, or deliberately overstep the mark in what is allowed. 

e Ina post-Covid-19 World how do we engender in everyone a more sensitive attitude 

to the balance of personal rights and civic responsibility? 


The last question is one key topic of this book. My aim is to offer markers as the basis for 
national conversations on new goals for education. | will also offer a methodology which 
could be relevant to adult groups where the issue is to enhance potential for compromise in 
exercising their individual and collective rights and responsibilities, such as when facing a 
severe threat. 
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3 The Extended Second Wave 


By early September 2020 there were the first signs of case numbers starting to increase 
again. On 12 September the PM introduced the idea of Covid-19 marshals and allocated £30 
Million pounds to help local authorities to fund the idea. The role and powers intended for 
the marshals was unclear and take-up patchy. The scheme was subject to some mockery on 
social media, but both Leeds (£485,000) and Manchester (£438,00) took advantage of the 
scheme. 


In late October the Government website summarised the position as follows: 


“After a steady decline since the first peak in April, confirmed cases started to rise 
again in July with the growth rate increasing sharply from the end of August. By the 
28 October the daily average was 21,864. The maximum no in the first wave was 
c.5,000 — but this was targeted testing. From the end of May wider testing was 
available.” 23 


Testing capacity had risen dramatically but this was only a partial explanation of the dramatic 
rise in cases. The challenge for Government was huge. A top priority was to re-open schools 
and then the universities which potentially raised the risk of increasing the R number. Yet 
the economy needed to be kept open as far as possible to reduce the worsening UK finances. 
The extra borrowing over the six months from March to September 2020 was £208 Billion. 
In September alone the borrowing was £36 Billion, which is typically what the UK might 
borrow over a year. The National debt was now over £2 Trillion i.e., close to a year’s 
economic output. 


By this time data collection on the virus was much more sophisticated, allowing summaries 
at area and district levels and analysis down to local post-code level. This showed that there 
was considerable difference in infection rates across the country and allowed for the 
possibility of having areas with different restrictions. On 14 October the Government 
introduced a 3-tier set of restrictions for England. Even the highest level 3 restrictions were 
less than those of the full lock-down in the first wave. The plan was that restrictions would 
be intensified as justified by cases in a particular area. This was seen as a better alternative 
to a second national lockdown which was seen as something which must be avoided if 
possible. 


However, the announcement of a change to a higher tier level was seen by some to be a 
justification of what become known as “last hurrah parties”. On the 16 October” police 
were called to Somers Town and broke up a street party of over 150 people and fighting 
outside a pub. This was the last night before London went into Tier 2 of the new coronavirus 
restrictions. Members of the Territorial Support Group”, the unit which specialises in public 
order policing, were called as back-up. 


By the end of October over 11 million people in the North of England were living under the 
highest, level 3, Covid-19 restrictions. This caused a group of 50 Conservative MPs to write 
to the PM asking for a clear road map of a way out of restrictions otherwise the pandemic 
would be in danger of breaking his election pledge to level-up the country. As Jake Berry MP, 
one of those who signed the letter said in an interview on BBC TV News on 26 October: 
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“We are asking people in the North to give up a large slice of the civil liberties and live on 
two-thirds of their normal income. The upside of that is the PM must set out a clear road 
map of how we get out of this”. 


On the same day BBC interest also centred on reaction in Nottingham as it had been 
announced that the city would also be moving to Level 3 restrictions. One of the members 
of the public interviewed, clearly exasperated, said: 


“Drop into any pub and you will see many people who are not social distancing. So, 
it’s their fault; it’s our own fault. What we need to do is knuckle down and obey the 
rules so that we can have a decent Christmas with our families”. 


The BBC Team visited Nottingham again on 30 October and broadcast scenes of largish 
crowds gathering for “last hurrah” parties. The coverage included an interview with a 
member of the public who admitted he had crossed the “border” into another area where 
the restriction levels were less. He had been able to place a bet and have drink in a pub. 
Asked by the reporter whether he knew that travel for that kind of purpose was illegal, had 
admitted he knew the rules, but said: 


“The rules are there for breaking.” 


The virus continued with increasing infection rates showing across all the country. SAGE 
advice was that the 3-tiered approach to restrictions would not reduce the R-rate, and this 
clearly pointed to the need for second lockdown. Disturbingly, the social-distancing rules 
continued to be broken. A Halloween rave near Bristol on 31 October involving 700 people 
was broken up by the police. The organiser of the rave received a £10,000 fine. The PM 
imposed a 4-week lockdown for England from 5 November. The next day the Chancellor 
extended business support and furlough payments till March. 


The following week provided announcements of what might be very good news: a vaccine 
under development by Pfizer and BioNTech showed 90% effectiveness in Phase 3 trials. This 
was followed by another a vaccine from Moderna showing similar effectiveness in Phase 3 
trials. Governments around the world breathed sighs of relief and took on a new challenge 
of planning distribution and priorities of the groups to receive vaccines. 


On 14 November, 14 people were arrested at another protest in Bristol?®, which went ahead 
despite police warnings. This was initiated by those with a different viewpoint to the PM. 
Like some 30 members of the Conservative Party, they believed that locking down was a 
case of “the effects of the medicine being worse than those of the disease”. About 400 
people gathered on the city’s College Green at midday on Saturday before marching through 
the city centre, protesting against lockdown measures. Many demonstrators carried 
placards calling for an end to the restrictions, with slogans such is “fear is the current 
control”. They also chanted “freedom”. However, clearly not everyone viewed the vaccine 
news as good, as the gathering also attracted anti-vaxxers. 


Some people will still think it is justifiable within their rights to break rules, or they either 
deny risks, or are prepared to take the risks of catching the virus themselves, infecting 
others, or being fined for non-compliance. Their perception of their rights outweighs any 
feeling of civic responsibility. 


On 1 December, MPs voted 291-78 in favour of England ’s move into a new Covid-19 tier 
system with 55 backbench Conservatives voting against the government and 16 abstaining. 
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Again, the opposition parties again took the easy way out by abstaining and being vague 
when pressed on what they would do if they were in power, preferring instead to respond 
with comments relating to the government need to improve its test, track, and trace system. 
December produced a mixture of optimism and disappointment. Plans to allow a lifting of 
restrictions over a 5-day Christmas period and up to three family mixing were also 
announced. Case numbers were showing a fall and there was an assumption that the 
restrictions would have further reduced infection spread by then. 


The challenge facing government at this stage as the deaths continued to rise are evident in 
the following graphic: 
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The first vaccinations of the public took place on 9 December with a Minister of State also 
appointed to oversee vaccine distribution. On the same day, data showed cases were rising 
again in London and the South and South-East. This trend continued over the next few days 
as thousands of Christmas shoppers descended on central London. Christmas plans soon 
needed to be radically reversed, twice. There was a rapid resurgence in cases, worrying 
levels of hospital admissions and deaths. There was also some evidence of a mutated strain 
of Covid-19 which appeared to have a faster rate of spread. A week later, rules for Christmas 
were converted to advice to keep their celebrations “smaller, shorter and local”. The PM 
said he did not wish to criminalise anyone who had made specific and costly arrangements 
for a family get-together and who wanted to go ahead with their plans. The 5-day rule and 
family mix were not to be seen as a target but as an absolute maximum and should be 
curtailed and reduced as far as possible. The scientific advice was to delay meeting up with 
elderly relatives until they have had the vaccine. 


The inherent difficulties facing government was highlighted at the 19 December PM briefing, 
when it was announced that analysis of DNA sequencing which had been brought to their 
attention the previous day showed that the transmissibility of the new Covid-19 mutation 
was estimated as 72% higher than the strain in the first wave. This new variant was the cause 
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of 60-70% of cases in a large area of the South. So, three days after the first reduction to the 
Christmas “holiday”, the relaxation period to restrictions was cut again. With respect to 
England, the PM announced that London, South-East and East of England were to go into a 
new Tier 4 restrictions at midnight. The rules were to be much the same as the national 
restrictions in November, with non-essential retail, pubs and restaurants, hairdressers and 
gyms closing. A Tier 4 Zone category also meant no family mixing, i.e., plans for Christmas 
made by many living in these areas had to be scrapped completely. In the Tier 3 areas of 
England, restriction was placed to meeting on Christmas Day only, and limited to two-family 
mixing. Travel between Tier zones was strictly limited. Similar rules were introduced by the 
First Ministers of the other three UK nations over the next few hours. Scientists at the 
briefing were more pointed in their comments saying that if any Christmas events happened 
people there should stick to all the general advice and act as if they had the virus themselves. 
The best gift anyone could give at Christmas was “to stay at home and not spread the virus”. 


The two government policy changes in just a few days, met derision from the opposition. 
However, a government should not be condemned for its responding to the latest scientific 
advice. In doing so they had to find a balance between robbing people of their liberty, the 
ever- increasing effects on business, and stopping the spread of the virus. Though many will 
have been disappointed by the extreme steps taken by government it is likely that even more 
would have accepted the outcome as inevitable and as a Christmas “to remember for all the 
wrong reasons”. 


December’s resurgence of the virus was not just a feature within the UK but happened very 
widely across Europe and elsewhere. The spread was very evident in Germany and Sweden, 
which had previously been heralded by some as examples of how to handle the pandemic. 
The death rate in Germany as a 7-day average to 17 December was 536, which was higher 
than the equivalent figure in the UK of 461. Germany had climbed to no.14 in the Table of 
Nations cumulative deaths 2’. Sweden had chosen not to impose lockdown measures, but 
to continue with social distancing and hygiene rules. The interpretation of this by the UK 
opposition parties was that this could be seen as evidence of greater trust between the 
Swedish government and its people which could not be relied on in the UK. The Swedish 
approach seemed to work in the first wave. That country too was experiencing a much 
greater impact of the virus second wave. In a rare intervention, Sweden’s King Carl XVI 
Gustaf, used his annual royal Christmas TV special to highlight the growing impact of the virus. 
He said the country's lockdown-free approach to battling coronavirus has 'failed' and that 
people have ‘suffered tremendously’ as a result, with the number of deaths in the country as 
‘terrible’. 


The events of October to December, demonstrated there were many causes of the seesaw 
and then virus resurgence — into a possible third wave - in this period. A main one was the 
emergence of anew virus strain — the so-called Kent variant - with its greater transmissibility. 
The increased travel on public transport for work and shopping; the re-opening of schools 
and the inherent difficulties of maintain social distancing in these circumstances were all 
contributory causes. The housing density and living conditions of the poor were potent 
factors in some areas. These topics will require examination by others. 


On the 9 December the first real glimmer of hope of defeating the virus occurred. A UK 
grandmother became the first person in the world to be given the Pfizer Covid-19 jab as part 
of a mass vaccination programme. However, with many questions to be answered on the 
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efficacy of the vaccine in the real world and the obvious time required for it to be provided 
to a 38 million adult population, it was still vital for rules to be followed. While the number 
of mass demonstrations, and raves were lessened, there were still instances of people 
mixing and not caring enough about others, which added to the problem. Two hosts of a 
party were issued with £10,000 fines after police raided a gathering which breached Covid- 
19 restrictions in Leicester, a Tier 3 area, on Saturday December 12. On-line footage filmed by 
an officer's bodycam shows the moment he is astonished to find over 60 partygoers crammed 
into the flat, exclaiming 'wooooah' as the scale of the irresponsible party became 
apparent. Continuing police concern about large gatherings is also evident from the North 
Yorkshire police refusal to release details of occurrences under a Freedom of Information 
request. This had asked for numbers of £10,000 fines for breaching the Coronavirus rules (as 
laid out in the Coronavirus Act or the Health Protection Regulations 2020) that had been 
issued. The request also asked for a breakdown by area (ward) and, by date. The police 
included in their case for exemption under the Act, the following comment: 


“Whilst not questioning the motives of the applicant, releasing any information held 
regarding the number of £10,000 notices issued would allow individuals to review where 
larger fines are being issued and therefore target other specific areas. This may lead to an 
increase in attempts to break the restrictions and compromise Law Enforcement and public 
health, which would be to the detriment of providing an efficient policing service and a 
failure in providing a duty of care to all members of the public as resources may need to be 
moved to fit anew demand.”8 


Mark Drayford, First Minister of Wales explained the imposition of the Christmas lockdown 
as follows, “While the vast majority of people absolutely want to do the right thing and work 
very hard to try to follow the rules, it only needs a relatively small number of people to be 
engaged in small acts of selfishness for the virus to be able to thrive” 2°. In England, the 
announcement of no-travel in or out of Tier 4 areas from midnight on the day of 
announcement (Saturday 19 December), was followed by scenes of a mass exodus of people 
trying to leave London from train stations before the deadline. Personal gain was overriding 
societal benefit. 


The country was to pay the price for the Christmas diaspora and the combination of actions 
by some who for one reason or another did not follow rules and the new virus strain with a 
much greater transmissibility. This led to a further lockdown on 5 January. Despite the 
lockdown, the damage had been done. After the normal delays, inexorably cases started to 
rise exponentially reaching 50,000 — 60,000 per day, hospital admissions placing the NHS in 
danger of being overrun and with deaths over 1000 per day common place. By 16 January 
the death total in the UK had reached 88,590°°. Despite these terrible data, police were 
reporting continuing reports of rule breaking around the nation. For example, in Manchester 
1131 cases of rule breaking were reported in the previous 7 days, of which 623 were related 
to house parties?*. The police received further instructions to concentrate on enforcing the 
rules. 


It was not just England and Wales where the malaise of unjustifiable deliberate rule breaking 
continued to thwart the authorities to reduce infection spread. On Saturday 7 March 2021 
following Rangers winning the Scottish Premier League for the first time in 10 years, 
thousands of their football fans gathered outside Ibrox Stadium in celebration with complete 
disregard of the Covid-19 rules. Deputy First Minister John Swinney branded the behaviour 
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of some Rangers fans “shameful” and “an absolute disgrace”. This points to tribal activity 
dominating personal responsibility. 


Another incident, a few days later, highlighted a real difficulty in setting the boundary 
between the democratic right to protest and the law which prohibited large gatherings 
during the pandemic lockdown. Following the murder of Sarah Everard and the arrest of a 
suspect policeman, a large crowd of women gathered in Parliament Square to protest at 
their continuing abuse, under a banner of “Women’s Lives Matter.” It seems that matters 
got out of hand and images of women being handcuffed and dragged away served little to 
enhance the status of the police. Unfortunately, the boundary between protest and covid 
restrictions was deemed by the media not to have been identified by the police in this case, 
but neither has it been defined clearly for them by Government. 


Thus, by March 2021, a year from the first lockdown, one important aim of this book was 
still valid. This is to understand better, and then suggest ways, in which a greater sense of 
civic responsibility towards others can be encouraged and developed within individual UK 
citizens, to set against what is clearly an overriding sense of personal rights and freedom. 
The pandemic still had a way to go; the situation then faced was seen as a race between 
“infection and injection”. The vaccines coming on stream would help to put it under control 
but unless steps were put in place to nudge current attitudes, progress would be 
constrained. 


In the next chapter | want to bring out some main conclusions which were already evident 

from the Covid-19 experience which are relevant to my aim. These conclusions are unlikely 
to change before we reach a happy day of relative immunity from the virus. The normal 
practice of democracy used in the UK parliamentary system exhibited huge drawbacks 
during this national emergency. The behavioural outcomes of the people in terms of their 
perception of rights, notwithstanding the pandemic, is counter-productive to government 
proposals. Perception of rights is very much linked to various aspects of UK history and 
political and continuously evolving social culture. By way of comparison, | will draw on the 
outcomes within another western style democracy, the US, to demonstrate the similarities 
and differences emerging from that political context over the same period. This will also give 
some idea of the value of the theories | will use to get a better insight to the reasons for 
some of the two populations’ unfortunate behaviours. 
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4 Approach to Analysis of Covid-19 Experience 


Soon after the initial 23 March 2020 lockdown began, and its effects on normal life and 
expectations intensified, the UK social media was inundated by questions and comments of 
the form: 


“What will life be like post-Covid-19?” 
“Life must be different after this!” 
“Oh, how | wish | had treasured my family more!” 


In the UK many people took action to help others through local community volunteer 
schemes. Volunteers came forward to do food shopping for the vulnerable, deliver 
medication and food parcels to those in financial difficulties, and help with the many 
incidents that affect people during life. The food parcels were partly funded by an extra 
grant from Government to local authorities. As someone who has focussed in writing on the 
need to create a safer and fairer world, this was evidence of the best side of human nature 
which always provides a basis for my optimism. | was encouraged within the initial weeks 
of the lockdown by this and some political statements. 


There was initially some scattered evidence of limited international cooperation over the 
development of possible vaccines and treatments for Covid-19. However, given on-going 
animosities between the leaders of the superpowers, the chances of this continuing 
suddenly reduced. Donald Trump’s insisted on calling Covid-19, the “Chinese virus”, which 
inflamed the tension between the two countries already high over their trade disputes. 
Tension was further heightened between them over accusation of attempts by China and 
Russia to steal vaccine information from US and the UK. This was followed by accusations 
of cyber-activity emanating from Russia and Iran attempting to affect the 2020 US 
Presidential Election. Trump continued with his strong-arm-foreign policy expecting this 
would play well with his supporters, continuing to downplay the effect of the virus possibly 
in the hope of deflecting criticism on his own inability to control its spread. By the summer 
of 2020 any optimism about superpower collaboration had well and truly evaporated. The 
election of Joe Biden, as new US President who took office in Jan 2021 changed things, 
initiating a more collaborative attitude. 


The Covid-19 pandemic started to have a devastating and long-lasting impact on the UK 
population and economy. At the beginning of the second lockdown, called in first week of 
November 2020, the number of cases in the UK had passed one million and the number of 
deaths was over 50,000. These numbers would inevitably rise. Even with the evidence that 
vaccines were showing promise, some people who were infected and survived, continued 
to suffer residual aftereffects. Treating these “long-Covid” patients remains yet another 
challenge for medical science. The UK national debt had risen to one year’s GDP - a galling 
thought given the many recent years of austerity economic policies to reduce it. 


The UK Government came under criticism for its handling of the situation, as its death total 
was one of the highest of all European nations. There were many reasons put forward for 
this, and it would be an unjust simplification to suggest that Government should bear all the 
blame. The opposition has constantly criticised the design of what served as the national 
Test — Trace- Isolate and Support System and its links with local tracing capacity. It is true 
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that the system did not initially live up to what was promised, but neither was the system 
expected to have to cope with the increasing demand placed on it, coming as it was still 
under development. High on the list of reasons for resurgence is that despite pleas from 
Government, scientists, and police for people to obey rules for social distancing and keep to 
restrictions on numbers they get close to, a significant minority deliberately ignored the 
rules. Many took part in mass gatherings without any attention to reducing the spread of 
the virus even to the precaution of wearing a mask. This was also the case for some who did 
not keep to rules applying to the need to self-isolate. 


There is an old English proverb, “To shut the stable door after the horse has bolted”. This 
means to try to avoid or prevent something bad or unwelcome when it is already too late. | 
would modify this proverb in the context of test and trace. Because of the issue of ignoring 
rules, | offer this thought, “Improved test and trace would have caught more horses, but the 
stable door was still open to let more out.” 


Prevalence of Fixed Mindsets 


Obstinance against following the policies and rules imposed by others is rooted in an 
element of our national culture, or national mindset, which also extends to our national 
politics. There is a continuous interaction between decisions of Government with an 
individual’s mindset — basically either reinforcing in favour or against, and this also 
determines how we vote. 


The resolution of political issues is based on a robust, sometimes vitriolic debate which 
largely proceeds via a strategy of denigrating the proposal of the other side. Within both the 
UK and US democracies we have come to accept an unfortunate method of making our 
political choices. An election is presented by candidates as a competition between 
adversaries, a message reinforced by the media, using metaphors of warfare. Elections are 
conducted through “campaigns”. The recent US election was littered throughout with media 
reports of the opposing sides being, “on the attack” or “in defence”, along with such imagery 
of “a battle for the soul of America”. The “Battleground States” were constantly in the news. 
The style of at-war metaphor applies within both the US and UK national politics in general. 
Political debate does not explore options very effectively, most tabled amendments are 
rejected as to accept them is seen as an indication of Government weakness or lack of 
judgement in the first place. 


This example, encouraged also by similar practice of debate in education, means that most 
individuals tend to encompass the same style for problem solving in their own contexts. They 
express their own opinion forcibly, believing they have the right to do so which does not lead 
easily to a change of mind when options are bi-polar. As individuals we incorporate that into 
our own personal debates and mostly feel a necessity to win arguments. There is little room 
in debate to explore the nuances of a proposal other sides which might just contain the basis 
of common ground. 


The Covid-19 experience shows that decision which an individual makes are linked to the 
options they perceive which matches their perception of personal rights. This mindset can 
be very unthinking in relation to assessment of personal risks and risks to others. Hence, the 
example given earlier of an Englishman’s response to a rule of not travelling into a local area 
with fewer restrictions “The rules are there for breaking.” The phrase “rules” used in 
guidance was itself unhelpful for some in the target audience. “Rules” can resonate 
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particularly badly with the older teenager and young adult, depending on their experience 
of school and home, and reinforced by mutual pressure with others in their peer group. The 
young can be obdurate about further “rules” being imposed on them, now they perceive 
they are more independent. The mere mention of rules was misinterpreted by many. It must 
be made clear that rules were there for them, and if they followed them this would improve 
their own chance of safety and those they love. This feeling of independence, which brings 
a mindset focus on “my rights” can carry into mature adulthood. It would be better in future 
developments, beginning with school education to emphasis “responsibilities” as well as 
rules, in such a way so that these can be set against the “rights” which our democracy allows. 
This would include responsibility in terms of caring for those we love during the decision by 
Government to allow mixing of families indoors during relaxation of rules over the Christmas 
period. 


Decisions made when voting are similarly mapped to mindset. The choice to be made now 
depend on the visions presented in bipolar options and which then matches most with the 
individual’s perception of their rights. This is illustrated by a response to a TV reporter shown 
on BBC News “I’m a Texan woman and no one tells me | have to wear a mask!”. The latter 
kind of response is not a complete surprise coming from a citizen of a state within a nation 
which had itself to fight for its rights and independence from a colonial power and had this 
embodied in a Bill of Rights and a Declaration of Independence. The contents of these 
founding documents are central to US education and perspectives of its citizens. With such 
culture or mindset, they are most likely to follow a leader who presents an image of progress 
which matches their own personal goals. This is especially the case in a country like the US 
where citizens are deeply divided on how they should exercise their rights as a global power. 
However, the attitude of the Texan woman, assuming they are widespread, came at severe 
cost to those in the state. By 10 November 2020, over one million cases of the disease were 
recorded in the state since the start of the pandemic and over 19,000 deaths*?. By 1 February 
2022, cases had passed 6 million and deaths had climbed to 78,000. The positioning of rights 
at the top of a list of values comes with a heavy price. 


The binary choice for US citizens was characterised by the view of Donald Trump “To put 
America and American jobs first”. This meant spending much less on maintaining its past 
role as the “Leader of the Western world” and its past key involvement the organisations 
designed to preserve global order. The stance he adopted towards any foreign, defence and 
trade policy were like having a business deal. They would last only if they suited US interests. 
They were not like previous agreements to be set in stone, as this allowed continued inaction 
by others and for them to take economic advantage. These new policies were announced in 
a brusque manner and led to US withdrawal from the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action 
(Iran Nuclear Agreement). Similarly, under his directions the US withdrew from global 
organisations like WHO, described as internally dominated by China and ineffective, and the 
Paris Accord on Climate Change as he claimed these provisions were unfair on the US. He 
placed emphasis on the economy rather than the loss of 239,000 lives to Covid-19 by the 
time of the election. 


| have included discussion of the US, as like the UK their form of democracy is based on hyper 
bipolar options in voting. The outcome in terms of loss of life was awful even by then 
(November 2020), in both countries. However, deaths were also influenced by the agency 
and options of the two national leaderships. This was quite different in terms of influencing 
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the behaviour of their normal followership group. In Donald Trump’s case, in my view the 
route to disaster was his influence on his own Republican base. With no challenge to his 
authority, a large majority followed his stance of pushing on, giving priority to the economy, 
refusing to call a national lockdown, disregarding social distancing and scientific advice on 
wearing masks. His rapid recovery from catching the virus was evidence for his base to carry 
on with their support despite the claims and counterclaims of fake news which had littered 
his Presidency. Despite his communication strategy and style, such followership speaks to 
his charisma, reinforced for me by a black Senator saying on BBC T V that “He would crawl 
through glass to vote for Trump.” 


In Boris Johnson’s case, his leadership was new, but his ebullience and optimism had finally 
got the country through to a Brexit decision. The route to disaster in the UK was much more 
complicated. However, it was enhanced by opposition to policies, from both within the 
Conservative party, from the Labour Party and from the three nations. The element of the 
opposition from Conservative MPs was those who had provided the surge for independence 
and freedom from what they saw as EU “dictatorship”. They presented the same argument 
against lockdowns, as restricting individual freedom, and focussed on avoiding damage to 
the economy. The Labour opposition was largely focussed on the Government not doing 
enough to support those who had lost their jobs and livelihood. The net effect of the 
opposition including decisions made by the three devolved national governments, and 
invariably reported in the media using metaphors of war, played its part in raising doubt and 
anxiety whether the UK Government had got it right in its rules for England. The young and 
anyone disaffected with the Government, had an excuse in their minds, “They, (the 
Government) don’t know what to do anyway _ so, why do we bother with their rules.” 


The alternative vision presented by Joe Biden in the US Election was a near opposite to 
Trump in terms of necessary priorities. The loss of life was completely unacceptable to him 
and dealing with Covid-19 pandemic would be his immediate priority for action on his 
inauguration on 20 January 2021. The US would re-join the global efforts to reduce climate 
change which was reinstated as an existential threat. The US would return to a healing 
leadership role, or as he said in his first public address since it became clear he had won the 
election: 


“We are not Red States, or Blue States, we are the United States”. 
“And we lead not by the example of our power, but by the power of our example”??. 


These two extracts indicate an intent to heal relationships both internally and 
internationally. Christopher Coons, who replaced Joe Biden as senator for Delaware, 
reinforced the international context by saying he knew the President-elect would “Re- 
engage, restore and re-imagine” the US relationships with the outside world. The Biden win, 
along with the first effective vaccines becoming available provide a new basis for optimism 
on the international stage and for an eventual recovery of the global economy. Biden 
outlined during a Wilmington press conference on 24 November, his vision for the US, “ready 
to lead the world, not retreat from it”. 


However, there is a huge problem in healing internal relationships which has adopted 
methods of solving complex social issues by a system of bi-polar choice and voting. One side 
must lose and those who do are disaffected by the result. Losers are even more determined 
to win next time; competition is recycled and sustained. Collaboration remains unlikely in 
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facing any future huge challenge. The nail-biting end to the US Presidential election and the 
disputed and relatively narrow victory illustrates how difficult it is to change perception and 
adult mindsets. The best that can be done, in the absence of an indisputable existential 
threat, is to nudge adult perception towards creating a “safer and fairer” future for all. A 
shift in cultural direction and political actions which while accepting individual rights and 
national rights also couples this with a need to consider, within actions and behaviours, 
responsibilities towards other citizens and the Earth itself. 


The Need for New Learning 


The final impact of the pandemic on the UK is yet unknown. The terms of reference of the 
official inquiry into government handling of the pandemic was only agreed on 28 June 2022. 
From my perspective, the key question is what, if anything, will we learn from the interaction 
between our political, economic, social and technology structures. Will Government in the 
UK just provide more investment on doctors, nurses, and health services, and rely on 
technology solutions for improving responses to future pandemics? For example, better IT 
for logistical supply and distribution solutions for PPE and rely on medical technology for 
solutions for effective testing, treatments and vaccines be they imminent or “round-the 
corner”. These technologies are clearly very important for Covid-19 and will be for dealing 
with any future pandemics. 


However, if we limit our changes and learning to these areas it means we have ignored the 
consequences of the human social evolution and liberal democracy that has taken place in 
parallel which has prolonged the agonies of the pandemic. In short, we are not learning 
from our mistakes. 


Evolutionary Learning 


So, what kind of new learning am | referring to? It is one which, as titled in the above 
heading, is based on the view that a “central challenge of education is to develop 
evolutionary competence in people and societal groups (sic: from local to global) which will 
give direction to human evolution” (Banathy, 1985)?4 Montuori,1993)°°. The learning | will 
suggest would fit into a curriculum of this kind. 


A key premise of evolutionary learning is that current wisdom, and tradition be challenged, 
but also when we suggest change it is done in a “spirit of partnership and with the 
preservation of those traditions and institutions which foster the best of the human spirit.” 
(Montuori, 1993, quoting Loye, 1970). This ethic of partnership means deep discussions 
which search for accommodations and are sensitively and carefully managed. This leads to 
a dialogue style we call conversation, a key topic of the book. 


The early proponents of evolutionary learning argued that current learning systems are 
fundamentally flawed. It is disdainfully described as “maintenance learning” — teaching what 
we know now. As such it ignored responsibility for “what is” and therefore also,” what should 
be”. Their contemporary criticism of social science was similar — that it had mainly been 
concerned with establishing what is, with little if any concern for what should be, what could 
be, and how we might get there. As a result, whenever a policy goes wrong the normal 
response is to look for someone to blame. Announcements that “We have learnt the lessons 
- things will change” are hardly ever realised e.g., incidence of child abuse. 
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There has been little progress in implementing evolutionary learning in curriculum to date, 
on the grounds that it is either too difficult or outside scope of concern. In one specific area 
attempts are being made to introduce a better-balanced teaching of black history, both in 
the UK and US. The BBC refers to October as “Black History Month”. It provides a collection 
of resources to teachers to explore black history, heritage, culture, and achievements with 
their class. The US Learning for Justice organisation*® similarly provides teaching resource. 
In both case the intention is to offset tendency for previous focus on slavery, segregation, 
and other forms of oppression in past teaching in this area. 


The introduction of these changes in black history is a necessary step but insufficient by itself 
to give a full understanding of how things came to be. We need to explore the dynamic 
interactions that were taking place during the period which should be included in a full 
recasting of black history. In short, we will need to apply systems thinking. We will cover this 
in Chapter 11. 


The issue of unexpected or counterintuitive outcomes should be an important driver for 
evolutionary learning. Such outcomes, normally associated with changing technology are 
well known. But people behaviours are more difficult to predict in the information age due 
to the interactions between social media particularly if the information being shared is false. 


Options to Current Democracy? 


In considering possible options to our current democratic form of Government we note in 
passing the initial lower deaths rates in China and in some southeast Asia countries like South 
Korea and Singapore. Any transformation to the dictatorial form of government in China, 
which in my view is unthinkable, as is anything based on the high degree of conformance by 
the populations to government expectations in South Korea and Singapore. So, what might 
be done with our own style of democracy? 


The Covid-19 pandemic was not recognised as being the equivalent of a “War” and yet given 
the comparative civilian death toll it should be. According to the Roll of Honour in 
Westminster Abbey the total death toll over the more than 5 years of World War Il, the UK 
total civilian death was estimated at 66,3757”. The UK death toll on 19 December, i.e., after 
only 10 months of the pandemic had passed this figure and reached over 67,000. The final 
death count would grow to be much more than this, with the excess deaths even higher. A 
main function of Government is to protect the lives of its citizens, and in retrospect the case 
for a form of national government in handling the pandemic was very strong. Resort to that 
form as the infection became a more existential threat would, in my view, have led to a 
better outcome, through making the population at large less uncertain, and less stressed 
mentally. Their worries were heightened about the decisions being taken simply because of 
internal sniping and bickering from within the governing party and from opposition parties 
on the best course to take. The “Horses have already bolted” on Covid-19, but in facing any 
future threat of uncertain impact the Government of the day should be prepared to switch 
to a national or unity government mode and have a plan in place for that eventuality. The 
plan could include the possibility of partial and full collaboration, with open announcement 
to the pubic so that any cynicism is avoided. There is also the chance that some people who 
never vote, may be inclined to take an interest in democracy. 


The key advantage in involving the normal opposition in discussion is that there will be less 
chance of unexpected outcomes from members of that party in not obeying restrictions. 
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They will be more likely to conform if they know that their “side” and their “views” have 
been involved in decision making. If objection to the idea of a national government is 
sustained, then it means that the level of loss of life under Covid-19 was not enough to 
change our bi-polar form of democracy. If it is not, then what level of loss of life is? What 
level of existential threat would be enough? 


Debate, evidence, and openness to disproof, has always been the basis of progress in the 
physical sciences and must remain. But normal debate it is a very poor method for use within 
a bipolar based democracy when dealing with a crisis, and for developing a safer and fairer 
future. Later in the book | will introduce a method of dialogue which can be used. It is a 
process that welcomes contributions from those who might be affected by changes and 
focusses on exploring these as possible routes to a shared understanding and common 
ground. Though called “conversation”, it is not the simple form of discussion as implied in 
normal vernacular. This style of dialogue -formally “design conversation” but shortened to 
“conversation” is a process for designing a better future. It is on-going, with an ideal of 
maximising participation in the process. It has mechanisms to review progress and to allow 
for new visions and circumstances. It is intentional inquiry, with necessary discipline and an 
inclusive set of ethics underlying its practice, including the right to question any status quo. 


The combination of the pandemic together with a looming climate change crisis, demands 
action. It is to be hoped that the experience of Covid-19 in all nations of the world will 
contain a “silver lining” and be a catalyst in changing the dominant mindset of competition. 
The dreadful events in Ukraine in February 2022 have severely dampened prospects of 
global peace anytime soon. However, we must retain hope that in a medium term we will 
be able to identify some progress in the perspective and development of global structures, 
which will aim to generate collective views which are more mindful and respectful of our 
planet’s ecological environment and resources, which sponsor fairer economic systems, and 
which emphasise science and technology development for peaceful purpose. For example, 
that when technology is developed there is deeper assessment to try to anticipate and 
reduce the counterintuitive effects that might otherwise emerge. e.g., the way that mobile 
phone technology and social media combine, allow raves to be called at very short notice, 
placing the police at disadvantage in preventing them occurring. 


We must act now so that when a future crisis looms, national systems will adapt to be 
based on a vision of, collaborative rather than always intensely competitive, politics. If we 
can do that then this could be a major contributor to achieving positive effects at the global 
level. Such a switch in our national political culture will be very challenging and take time 
to achieve. While my aims primarily focus on individuals and their behaviours. | will 
comment on our democracy and UK governance and suggest some temporary changes that 
would help better management of future crises. 


When we have a firmer degree of control over Covid-19, and a more common understanding 
of what a new normal in terms of co-existing with any future virus, or existential threat 
means, we should then move to change the mindsets of individual members of society. This 
can be tackled in two ways: 
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1. by making some adjustments to the goals for education to include some new specific 
learner outcomes, relating to rights and responsibilities. This will aim prepare 
learners for adult life with of a wider knowledge and understanding of ethics of good 
citizenship. 

2. by introducing adults to the benefits of adjusting personal actions towards a more 
collaborative style of behaviour in the small community or groups they belong to, 
along with a practical methodology for achieving their own vision of a better future. 


With both strands my aim is to encourage everyone to consider both rights and 
responsibilities to care for others in their actions and behaviours, and to recognise the extent 
of their interdependence with others in planning their own future. If we can be successful 
in this endeavour, then members of these smaller groups will be better placed to influence 
the larger social systems which they vote for, or belong to, thereby bringing bottom-up 
stepwise influence towards creating a fairer and safer World. This will be addressed in Part 
Ill of the book. 


The next Chapter takes us to Part II of the book. This is intended to provide understanding 
of how England as an example of a western nation (continuing as Great Britain /UK), 
developed specific sciences, and the technology derived from this to exercise their hard 
power on others through military might. This served to dominate a national mindset and a 
psyche of special rights on the world stage. This perception seems to have evolved to affect 
some individual behaviour patterns during the pandemic. Some citizens assume that their 
rights derive as the pragmatic outcome of exercise of historic national power, so that the 
ideal of “equal rights” can only be described at work in progress. Let us now explore issues 
surrounding rights, beginning with a challenging question. How can we begin to ascribe 
meaning to them? It is often said that to make a change for the future. make sure you 
understand the past. This is where | now turn. 
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5 Growth of rights and its dimensions 


Human Rights — a Transcendental Question 


Whether by divine providence or cosmic accident, there is scientific evidence to suggest that 
the Earth was created some 4.5 billion years ago. Based on the science we know now, the 
evidence presented for the approximate date is rational??. We accept our existence as a 
factual proposition. We observe, and live on Earth, and we are aware that we are aware. 
Scientific thought and rationalism have had a major influence on human development 
mostly for good, but sometimes for bad when there are unforeseen consequences of 
introduction of new technology through its misuse. 


Sometimes we wonder why we, in the sense of homo sapiens collectively, are here and for 
what purpose. Following that line of transcendental or “unknowing” question gets us 
nowhere without the help of some other framework of belief and worship, be it a form of 
pagan, or specific organised religion, or otherwise form of philosophy or science. For 
example, in the context of Earth and its resources: 


e a Christian theologian might say the Earth is something none of us have paid for. 
Treat it therefore as a gift from God, as someone who loves you. 

e when a North American Indian Chief was asked by a government official to sell his 
land to him, he said?? it was not his to sell. His responsibility was to protect the Great 
Spirit’s gift of the land for the people. 


More generally, the study of general and fundamental questions, such as those about 
existence, reason, knowledge, values etc come into the realm of philosophy. | am taking a 
pragmatic approach in this book and concentrating on the “how” and “why” people acted 
as they did in breaking lockdown rules. Within western philosophy there are two historical 
streams which have built-up perceptions about rights, and this provides my structure for 
discussion: 


e the painfully slow growth of rights and freedoms arising from Government decisions 
over a long history. Then, post WWII, the quickly expanding state support schemes 
for welfare, and health provision. | will cover the impact of the latter laudable 
advances in the sense of social protection measures and some of the consequences 
of the state assuming many responsibilities as guardian. Now accepted as the norm, 
such measures are intended by Government to share the burden of their costs 
amongst all — those living and generations to come - through layered forms of 
taxation. 

e rights which individuals perceive and absorb into their psyche from their nation’s 
status in the world, which has come from past and current “hard (military) power” 
and its “soft power”, or current general status as a world nation. 


This Chapter deals with the first category. The two sets of factors interact and reinforce 
individual beliefs on their freedoms, rights, and entitlements. Within our democracy, at any 
moment an individual with a given objective, and facing a particular circumstance, can 
choose whether to obey or ignore rules. Individuals can be exploited and manipulated in 
making in making their choice through social media and other channels, so that what they 
perceive as their truth and thus their decisions are corrupted. We have now reached a point 
where sense of rights can outweigh that of responsibility. 
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Development of Rights in Medieval England 


To be relevant and specific to my book purpose, while accepting that development of rights 
varied from culture to culture, | shall restrict discussion to a local region (England). Let us 
start with medieval times when citizens lived within a tradition of absolute monarchy, when 
the word of the king was the law. The much-vaunted Magna Carta of 1215 arose out of 
disputes between King John and the lords over taxes and arbitrary punishments he was 
inclined to impose on them for non-payment. His signing of the document satisfied the 
lords. but in effect had marginal impact on the people in the country. 


The people then fell into two groups. The top ten per cent or so were freemen, who rented 
farmland from the lord of the manor. The phrase freemen, not women, confirms that 
attitudes and law at this time generally ignored the existence of this half of the population. 
The rest of the men were unfree and had crippling physical and financial burdens. They had 
to work unpaid for up to three days on the lord’s land, pay him a tax when a daughter got 
married or sold a cow, or if they inherited the right to farmland. The lord could impose a tax 
whenever the mood took him. So, what did Magna Carta, do for ‘human rights’ of England’s 
unfree farmers and labourers, who were in effect slaves? Not a lot, as fiefdom still laid with 
the lords. There was an exception; it decreed royal judges should not fine an unfree peasant 
so heavily that he lost all his crops and farm tools. The freemen did a bit better, it granted 
them the right not to be punished without a proper legal process. The most important 
clauses in the Charter are 39 and 40: 


“No free man shall be seized, imprisoned, dispossessed, outlawed, exiled or ruined 
in any way, nor in any way proceeded against, except by the lawful judgement of his 
peers and the law of the land. 


“To no one will we sell, to no one will we deny or delay right or justice.” 


Civil War, Cromwell, and Restoration of the Monarchy 


The early parliaments of England from 1265 were advisory and temporary, and summoned 
only if and as the monarch saw fit. Once summoned, a Parliament's continued existence was 
at the king's pleasure and was subject to dissolution by him at any time. This concept of 
Parliament allowed representatives of the land property-owning class to meet, primarily, at 
least from the point of view of the monarch, to sanction whatever taxes he wished to collect. 
This was the case during the 1640s which was a contributory factor to the Civil Wars, the 
arrest, trial, and execution of Charles | for high reason as a "tyrant, traitor, murderer and 
public enemy”, and the institution of Cromwell as Lord Protector of the Commonwealth in 
1649. England’s brief status as a republic ended on his death in 1658 with gruesome 
recriminations against those judges who had voted for removal of Charles |. Several were 
hung, drawn(disembowelled) and quartered*®. There is strong evidence*! that Cromwell 
himself was later exhumed and executed, and his head stuck on a pike at Tyburn Hill. These 
events show the state of mind of leading figures in the English establishment at that time 
using brutalities which were commonplace, and which had nothing to do with skin colour, 
or race. 


Paradoxically aligned with this cruelty, the restoration with Charles II in 1660, led to a 
reversal of the stringent puritan morality. There was an upsurge in bawdy plays and women 
had the right to appear on stage and play a female role. In 1689, the philosopher John Locke 
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wrote the first English Bill of Rights. He identified three natural rights of man as Life, Liberty, 
and Property. The Bill outlined specific constitutional and civil rights and was also intended 
to give Parliament power over the monarchy. The most important articles of the Bill of 
Rights allowed for: a frequently summoned Parliament and free elections; members should 
have freedom of speech in Parliament; no armies should be raised in peacetime; and no 
taxes could be levied, without the authority of parliament. 


The Bill would seem to have been some influence on the drafting of the American 
Declaration of Independence which refers to the closely related Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness including 


"That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed, that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute new government...” 


However, how well intentioned any such great declarations are, or how well they are recast 
in the form of law, there are always gaps and alternative interpretations possible within the 
Acts produced. 


We can generalise by saying that extreme punishments for transgressions was much more 
common than extension of rights during the 18" to 20" centuries. Cited’? as the last woman 
to be burnt at the stake in England, Catherine Murphy suffered this fate at York in 1789 for 
the crime of counterfeiting. Equally horrific is the sentence of “hanging, drawing and 
quartering” which was last imposed on Colonel Despard and associates in 1803 for the 
attempted assassination of George Ill. Despard was an Irish Officer in the service of the 
crown but was a key member of the Society of United Irishmen who instigated an 
insurrection against the crown. Following protests. the sentence was commuted to hanging 
and beheading. The last actual prosecution of this barbaric sentence was carried out on 24 
August 1782 on David Tyrie**, a clerk at Portsmouth Harbour, for treacherous 
correspondence with the French. The latter cases reflect the great concerns in England 
surrounding the revolution in the American colony and possible spread of events in Ireland 
and France. 


Given such barbary shown to their own people as acceptable within British societal ethics it 
is unsurprising that African slaves were treated with cruelty and given dreadful punishment 
in a whim. We will look at this in the following Chapters. 


Industrialisation 


The industrial revolution of the 18th and 19th Centuries produced enormous social change, 
with the movement of thousands of people from the land to towns to serve English 
manufacturing needs. The rights movements -supported by social reformers and 
philanthropists - incorporated some broader dimensions, those of worker’s rights, legal 
rights for women and extension of voting rights. 


In her March 2021 Zoom lecture, “Occupational Hazards: the working lives of our 
ancestors”, Janet Few summarised the Acts that slowly emerged to indicate the shocking 
conditions under which the immigrants from the land were expected to work: 


° 1802 Health and Morals of Apprentices Act - 12-hour day, good accommodation, 
medical treatment—but only applied to apprentices. 
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° 1819 Factory Act—Children to work no more than 12 hours a day. 


° 1833 Factory Act—Children under 9 banned from working in the textile industry. 10 
-13-year-old limited to a 48-hour week. 


° 1842 Mines and Collieries Act—Mines and Collieries Act—Under 10s and women no 
longer employed underground. 


° 1844 Factory Act —Maximum working day for women set at 12 hours. 


° 1847 10 Hours Act —Maximum working day for women and children set at 10 hours. 
1850 Factory Act—Women and children could work 10% hour day but must be between 6am 
and 6pm. 


° 1878 Factory and Workshops Act—No woman to work more than 60 hours a week. 
No children under 10 to work. Laws on safety, ventilation, and mealtimes. 


Women’s Legal Rights 

Women’s rights exhibited great variation in a timeline of their developments across different 
cultures. See an on-line summary here**. Restrictions on women’s rights dates to the 
Normans. The specific loss of rights of women on marriage became a key topic for reformists 
and subject of much debate in the mid-19" century. At that time, on marriage a woman 
became part of the man and did not exist as a separate person. As then applying, ‘by 
marriage’, according to Sir William Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England 
(Oxford 1765-69): 


‘The husband and wife are one person in law: that is. the very being or legal existence of 
the woman is suspended during her marriage, or at least is incorporated or consolidated into 
that of her husband. under whose wing, protection and cover, she performs everything.’ 


The justification for this is quoted as Genesis 2:24, viz: 


“For this reason, a man will leave his father and mother and be united with his wife, 
and they will become one flesh.” 


Removing the injustices which accompanied the imposition of such law took time, with the 
following Acts addressing some of the key points: 


e 1857 Divorce and Matrimonial Causes Act - denied husbands the rights to earnings a 
of a wife he had deserted and returned to the divorcee the property rights of a single 
woman. 

e 1870 Married Woman’s Property Act — allowed women to keep earnings or property 
acquired after marriage. 

e 1882 Married Woman’s Property Act — allowed women to retain what they had at 
the time of marriage. 


Voting Rights 

Our current democracy did not come without a huge struggle. The National Archives* 
confirm a 1780 survey that revealed the electorate in England and Wales consisted of just 
214,000 people - less than 3% of the total population of approximately 8 million. In the 
early-19" century -even large industrial cities like Leeds, Birmingham and Manchester had 
no MPs. Some 'rotten boroughs' such as Dunwich in Suffolk (which had a population of 32 in 
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1831) were still sending two MPs to Westminster. The House of Commons consisted entirely 
of men, increasingly of great wealth, and until reform was made up entirely of Anglicans, 
except in Scotland. Women could neither vote nor stand for election. Members were unpaid, 
which meant that only men of wealth could represent their counties or boroughs. 
Candidates had to be electors, which meant that in most places they had to have land, mills, 
or businesses. Virtually all members representing county seats were landed gentry, relatives, 
or dependants of peers, though others were squires with little or no blood relation to other 
members. These independent gentlemen were often the chief source of opposition to 
government and Royal edict, as they had little motivation to gain favour through their votes. 


The British electoral system was grossly unrepresentative and not intended to represent the 
will of the people. Those who could vote were those who could pay tax. Kings and later 
Government looked to taxes to help pay for wars. William Pitt introduced income tax in 1799 
to pay for the Napoleonic Wars. It started at two old pence (1/120) of the pound, on annual 
income over £60, which was well above working class labour earnings. Attempts to widen 
voting rights met fierce opposition. On 16 August 1819 some 60,000 people congregated in 
St Peter’s Field in Manchester, with demands for the right to vote, freedom from oppression 
and justice. It ended up with at least 18 dead and 700 injured by mounted soldiers. The 
Parliamentary reforms which eventually happened in the later 19th-century still left political 
power in the hands of the aristocracy and the middle classes. Women were finally given the 
vote in 1918 but only to those over 30 and in restricted categories: householders, the wives 
of householders, occupiers of property with an annual rent of £5, and graduates of British 
universities. 


When British women were given the vote all ‘British subjects’ were enfranchised, which 
technically meant any subjects of the British Empire living in Britain, who met the required 
residency qualifications and was registered, could vote. There was no discrimination based 
on race or colour. Even today, Commonwealth citizens resident in the UK can vote in 
elections even if they are not British nationals. At last, a second Representation of the 
People’s Act 1928 finally gave parity in voting for men and women at age 21, reduced in 
1969 to 18. In Scotland, the devolved government reduced the age eligibility in 2015 to 16, 
to help them in an independence vote. 


Welfare Provision 


Other than charity, and the operation of the Poor Law, there was little to help the poor 
during the 19" Century. The prevailing assumption was that employment should be the 
primary source of support for anyone, and that therefore any relief given should normally 
be in 'workhouses'. There was no concept of retirement. My own family history was severely 
affected from 1902 when my maternal grandfather was drowned in the River Shannon after 
an accident. Though then a qualified master of a tugboat, his death brought no widow’s 
pension, state or occupational. This led to my mother, then aged four being sent to a 
Merchant Seamen’s Infant Orphan Asylum. | felt even worse about this establishment’s title 
when | searched the 1911 census and found her there, with all the other children, listed as 
“inmate”, aged 12. She left that school when she was fourteen and like most girls from there 
progressed “into service”, i.e., as a servant to a household. Being in service explained why 
she and my father married on Christmas day 1920 which was the only day in the year that 
those in service could be sure they could be free of their duties. 
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The beginning of the 20" century saw a rather more sympathetic attitude and the first steps 
towards a “Welfare state”. This concept can be loosely defined as a response to social 
problems whereby government undertakes the responsibility to safeguard the health and 
well-being of its people, particularly those in financial or social need, by means of grants, 
pensions, and other benefits. There was little such welfare provision until 1908, when the 
then Liberal government, prompted by pressure from the TUC and the Labour Party, 
introduced an old age pension for people over 70. The rates were 5 shillings per week (25 
new pence) for a single person (37.5 new pence for a married couple). Even this was means 
tested and stopped if income exceeded £31 10 shillings a year. These seem ridiculous 
amounts by today’s provision, nevertheless the Government had to raise money to pay for 
it through income taxation which was set at 9 old pence (less than 4 new pence in the 
pound). The then Chancellor, Lloyd George, gave a series of speeches around the country 
to make the case for this in his Budget. In a typical speech at Limehouse on 30 July 1909, he 
said: 


“The provision for the aged and deserving poor it was time it was done. It is rather 
a shame for a rich country like ours probably the richest in the world, if not the 
richest the world has ever seen, that it should allow those who have toiled all their 
days to end in penury and possibly starvation. It is rather hard that an old workman 
should have to find his way to the gates of the tomb, bleeding and footsore, through 
the brambles and thorns of poverty.” *° 


The subsequent National Insurance Act of 1911 included welfare provision for workers (but 
not their families). The act provided for sick pay and unemployment in some industries. 
Workers would receive 10 shillings per week for the first 13 weeks of sickness, and 5 shillings 
a week for a further 13 weeks for longer absences. 


In summary, it is indisputable that individual rights have been a long time coming and from 
some perspectives can still be regarded as work in progress. This background helps to explain 
that current citizens might resist any loss in their freedoms and rights. 
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6 Fast Forwarding 


Fast forwarding through the 20" Century to the present day has brought government 
changes in social protection that are admirable and too numerous to detail. By 2019, 53% 
of UK families*” were receiving some form of social protection funding as actual money, 
including from child allowance to state pension, or from cradle to grave. According to official 
government data*®, the sum spent on social protection in 2020-21, which is targeted on low- 
income households, the elderly, disabled, sick, unemployed, or young persons, was £300 
billion. The table below show trends in public spending in real terms (adjusted for inflation) 
since 1997-1998. Covid-19 triggered major increases in expenditure in three areas - 
Economic affairs (extra £125 billion on the Coronavirus Job Retention and Self-Employment 
Income Support Schemes and business loan and support grants), Health (extra £47 billion on 
equipment, goods and services, and staff costs), and an extra £8 billion on social protection. 
These increases were partially offset by decreases in General expenditure (£9.5 billion less 
on housing and community facilities). 
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Trends in Public Expenditure from 1997-98 to 2020-2021 


There are two main rationales for supporting social protection of the vulnerable. One is that 
social protection is a human right. The second is that social protection leads to the 
achievement of a broader range of development goals, including poverty reduction, 
education, health, social inclusion, empowerment, and nation-building. These are all 
laudable goals. 


It seems to me there is a possible flip side to some aspects of social protection, e.g., in terms 
of health care and Covid rules, as in effect the state is acting as guardian. This might further 
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reduce a sense of responsibility to care about others, which is already influenced by the 
paramount drive within the UK liberal democracy to sustain rights. 


Most important to overall social protection development was the introduction of the NHS in 
1946 and its surrounding legislation which incorporated National Insurance payments and 
benefits into a new, centralised, system. The whole of the UK is deeply indebted to the staff 
of the wonderful national system which has dealt with the staggering workload imposed by 
the Coronavirus pandemic in treating patients, and in vaccinating the adult population. 


The period since World War II has been characterised by two radically different political 
interpretations of the Welfare state and social protection policy. These have clashed fiercely 
over the levels of support which should be contemplated, to whom it should apply, and who 
should bear the brunt of taxation to pay for it. The views of the so-called ‘right’ generally 
emphasise self-sufficiency; indeed, Margaret Thatcher believed that welfare spending 
weighed down international competitiveness and that it also created a ‘dependency 
culture’. This view was supported by her government, which acted to cut back the welfare 
state. Those on the Liberal/Labour left argue to bring ever more support to the less 
fortunate, and to health and social care. There was little question of self-sufficiency during 
the Covid -19 lockdowns, and the Conservative party was forced to abandon its past 
principles and move to save businesses and workers livelihoods with massive support 
schemes. Huge though the sums were — the UK debt increased to more than its annual GDP 
— the sum has never been enough for the opposition. 


Meanwhile, during 2020-21 some people took actions which contributed to endangering the 
suppression of the virus, by exercising their assumed rights for enjoyment and freedom to 
protest, by not obeying the rules. Others have assumed the rights to not have vaccination 
against the virus despite their causing danger to others. 


Where can we find roots for such attitudes, given the sacrifice and trials of those in the past 
and the very hard-fought freedoms enjoyed by all of us now, in comparison to those before 
1902? 


Social evolution in terms of rights has often been led by new technologies which represent 
opportunities and equality for all. The case for new technology as social progress can easily 
be triggered by marketing. If this captures the imagination of the population at large, it will 
become irresistible as an essential change, and thus what most would regard as social 
progress. There can be a flip side which | will illustrate with a counterintuitive outcome of 
such social progress triggered in the 1960s. This was through medical technology, an 
improved contraception, the ‘pill’. Its advantages were clear. It helped women to plan a 
career; when used properly it prevented most unwanted pregnancies and it enabled a right 
for adults to have a sexually free and enjoyable life. 


The freedoms offered by the pill also brought about both positive and negative effects 
following inevitable pressure for such freedoms to be extended to teenagers. The rights to 
free contraceptives in schools for children under 18 years was granted by the UK government 
in 2006 without approval from parents being necessary. As a positive effect, this contributed 
to a reduction in the number of child pregnancies in 2007 of 104,00 to 42,000 in 202079. 
However, several negative effects, probably unexpected by those who approved the original 
decision, came to the light in the 2021 Ofsted report?® which showed increase of sexual 
abuse in schools and colleges, viz: sexual violence, and sexual harassment. 
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The reduction in number of teenage pregnancies is much to be welcomed. However, despite 
contraception, accidents happen, with a consequent possibility that the father is unable to 
support the child. The chain of costs on the state comes from the inevitable conclusion that 
being created is “not the child’s fault”. Politicians have found themselves in a Catch 22 but 
feel that must take responsibility onto the welfare state. The support for the child can go on 
for many years including for university, on grounds of equal opportunity. 


Our lack of current capacity to determine and reduce such unexpected outcomes has several 
effects. First, it can lead to increased state spending and may encourage dependency creep 
on the welfare state. Given the working of the UK’s political system the main parties will vie 
with one another to offer better solutions, typically to broader and higher allowances and 
other kinds of support to a mother left abandoned. The phrases “wicked”, “shameful” and 
the UK is “one of the richest countries in the world” is part of the combative political lexicon 
which the opposition use to label the government ‘heartless’ and cajole them into spending 
more money on deserving causes. If a government gives in to opposition demands they will 
be accused of U-turns, with the consequence of rising debt levels, and rising further 
expectations and reducing sense of responsibility. With these trends come a rising 
expectation of rights which may carry into the young and young adults into many areas of 
their life, with unfortunately a consequent lack of consideration for others. 


With such dependency creep there could come a point, when debt levels are so high that 
cries of ‘shame’ based on claims that the UK to be ‘one of the richest countries in the world’, 
makes decreasing sense. The UK debt level incurred over the first Covid year, is now 
exacerbated by financial support given to individuals and businesses to cope with the 
massive rise in energy prices due to the war in Ukraine. Essential support for energy costs 
was part of hasty proposals within a mini-financial statement of the new Liz Truss 
administration. However, the statement also included an assertion that the costs of the 
support along with tax reductions, could be met through an all-out growth strategy. Without 
any independent checks, and data on how this was to be achieved, the proposals lacked 
credibility and spooked the global stock markets and the value of the pound fell. This in turn 
led to rising interest rates on UK government debt and mortgage borrowing. Political 
backlash led Truss, who had replaced Johnson on 6 September, after his resignation in Jul 
2022, to last only 44 days as PM. This, episode is a striking example of ‘counterintuitive 
outcome — at least for both Truss and her Chancellor of the Exchequer, Kwasi Kwarteng — for 
taking decisions without proper consultation with others. The episode has placed yet 
another new Conservative government of 24 October 2022, now led by Rishi Sunak, with 
huge decisions. 


The challenge is to find an acceptable way to deal with the financial crisis and restore political 
stability to governance. It is to be hoped that there will be some collaborative efforts both 
within the Conservative party and with the opposition parties who will play some positive 
part to help in this critical effort to find a balance between national income, expenditures, 
and a plan for reducing debt levels. Finding an acceptable balance between debt repayment 
and increase in taxes is a real challenge for a government operating in a political context of 
a ‘Disunited’ Conservative party and a ‘Disunited’ Kingdom. 


The debt will have to be reduced eventually. There will need to be some tax rises. Some 
responsibility for the debt will be passed to future generations of taxpayer, which from some 
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perspectives is a “wicked” or a dreadful legacy to pass to our grandchildren. It will be a 
‘shame’ we all have to bear. 


How much to provide for social protection is, of course, an open question with the “Money 
Tree” central to our current politics. There is normally divided opinion over quoting national 
debt. This stems from a viewpoint that the national debt should not be compared to credit 
card debt. The Bank of England is owned by government and is empowered to print 
whatever money it deems necessary. Indeed, if it is paid back then the government could 
recirculate the money as this is essentially money it owes itself. This viewpoint is fine if two 
conditions apply. Firstly, that the financial super-fiduciaries (e.g., massive pension fund 
managers), think the UK currency will hold value and remain good for repayments — though, 
of course, not all at once. Second, the UK’s income from its own overseas possessions help 
to offset our debt — and we don’t mind selling off bits of the UK business and its earnings 
and profits to the Chinese and others. 


To add to our abrogation for national debt, our legacy to our grandchildren already carries 
our responsibility for appalling stewardship of the planet’s ecology, pollution of the 
environment, and global warming, the stimulus for these being based on man’s greed and 
search for power over others. 


Rights too far? 


Another aspect of technology change is what | call ‘rights creep’. By this | mean when it is 
seen as an opportunity by some to extend individual rights to use the technology in an 
inappropriate way outside its original intention. In other words, provide an excuse to push 
the boundaries of the original intended purpose. In the case of access to contraception 
within schools and colleges, harassment by a boy on a girl is easily imagined “It’s Ok you can 
have sex with me now, as you are on the pill.” —_ Highlighting the potential misuse of 
technology to reduce inappropriate use should be a theme for evolutionary learning. 


The true extent of the difficulty faced by UK government in dealing with protest was starkly 
highlighted by a series of unfortunate events around the anniversary of the first lockdown 
on 21 March 2021. This was a particularly emotional point in the pandemic. Deaths had just 
passed 125,000, but there was light at the end of the tunnel due to the vaccine programme, 
which was going well, with the hope that release from the current lockdown would happen 
as then planned. To reduce risk to the plan by a new spread or super-spread of the virus, a 
new Police, Crime, Sentencing and Courts Bill was, coincidentally also before Parliament. 
This was intended to place some limits on previous static protests and to increase police 
powers to control them. The bill allowed police to put more conditions on protests and set 
noise limits; it applied even to one person and allowed heavy fines. It aimed at stopping 
people blocking public spaces, and gluing themselves to railings, etc. It made desecration 
and damage to public memorials an imprisonable offence. 


Unfortunately, the murder of few days before the anniversary, with a policeman as suspect, 
triggered mass protests in London, Bristol and elsewhere, with an intention to focus on 
“Women’s Lives Matter”. The protests, particularly in Bristol, were infiltrated by thugs from 
outside the area (aka ‘protest tourists), so that what set out to be a peaceful protest to ‘Kill 
the Bill’, led to violent clashes with the police and extensive fire damage. A policewoman, 
actively engaged in the event, posted a Facebook message”* the following day, addressing 
the rioters with powerful ‘Shame on You’ denunciations, including the following: 
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“The station you have destroyed, houses our Victim and Witness Care Team, our 
Offender Management Team and the Local Neighbourhood team.” 


“By assaulting our officers and destroying our vehicles you have now made it even 
harder for officers to serve the public.” 


“By causing so much damage to the surrounding area which will now results in 
thousands of pounds being spent to clean it up and repair what you have destroyed 
- you have ensured that money which could’ve gone back into rebuilding our society 
(sic: now won't)” 


Ona broader point, many protesters, demonstrators, ravers, or others who gathered in large 
numbers without masks and social distancing might have done so if they thought the risks 
too small to affect them based on their age and health, as well as lack of any personal 
experience of others suffering severely due to Covid-19. Also, they would have been able to 
make any personal risk assessment against a comforting backdrop. If they caught the 
disease, they still had the right to NHS treatment. One objective of this book is to encourage 
a heightened sense of consideration of others into individual’s psyche, be this physical, or 
emotional before they take personal actions. 


It may well be argued that the Covid situation was lost at the start because the Cabinet 
themselves and others did not take the risk seriously enough in time to limit the virus spread. 
There was also a diversionary debate about letting the virus “rip” to gain herd immunity. 


From a personal viewpoint, the outcomes evident throughout the pandemic also show that 
Cabinet’s interpretation of individual rights and freedoms as exercised under the current 
vision of democracy may have gone too far. This was demonstrated to me once the full effect 
of the pandemic became clearer, as breaches of rules occurred, for example in Nottingham 
even after the huge publicity of the Bristol demonstrations. This was at a time when the 
control of the virus by the vaccination was at a crucial tipping point due to the possibility of 
further variants. 


Instead of walking a tightrope over freedoms and lockdowns, Government should have 
recognised the ‘war’ we were losing and taken more decisive action sooner. | do not mean 
imposition of rules in a dictatorial way but to have involved representatives of opposition 
and other external viewpoints in a conversation to agree when, and what kinds of limits, to 
democracy should be imposed during the ‘war’. This proposal presupposes that a plan to do 
this — including conversation and participation arrangements within advisory structures for 
Cabinet — which will also be necessary as first steps. Participation in the conversation 
arrangements should be extended, in principle, to all viewpoints including the conspiracists. 


War in the classical sense with physical weapons is very painful; some rights and freedoms 
may have to be reduced particularly for those left “at home” e.g., WWII blackout rules. 
Actions taken over evacuation of children in WW II illustrate an approach used then in a 
similar context of unknown risk and though emotionally very painful, saved lives. Demands 
on government for extra spending on mental health would not have been expected, nor 
crossed many minds. 


While evacuation measures at outbreak of World War Il were not compulsory, because of 
the fear of bombing attacks most parents thought it was necessary. However, it was one 
thing to take children from high-risk areas, but another to find a place to go. It was 
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compulsory for homes to accept assigned evacuees. Places were assessed in terms of the 
accommodation available rather than suitability or host’s wish to raise children. There was 
no right to say ‘no’, emergency law gave them responsibility. On the evening of 1 September 
1939, | was witness and party to this in action. | was in a long line of exhausted primary 
school children being led down a street in Swindon after travelling from London that 
morning. My brother and | got to the head of the snaking line. The evacuee coordinator 
knocked at a door and asked the following two questions of the householder: 


“How many bedrooms do you have?” 
“How many people live here?” 
“Right, you have room for two then.” 


As a result, my brother and | were pushed through the door. The snake of children behind 
us continued to the next house. 


It could be said that the WWII Government acted too quickly with evacuation plans, as the 
period Sept 1939 to May 1940 is sometimes called a phoney war. This was because Germany 
did not initially carry our large-scale bombing raids on Britain as had been feared. It was too 
occupied with completing its occupation efforts in other parts of Europe. With no bombing 
taking place many children, including me and my brother, returned to London. For us, this 
was in April 1940. However, within weeks the air Battle of Britain began which led to my re- 
evacuation in May. This time it was to Enstone in Oxfordshire. This separation was to be 
worse for me. My brother was now of secondary age, while | was still at primary school, 
which meant we went to different places. | re-joined my family 4 years later with many 
moves in between. 


Covid-19 as War 


| have referred several times to the ‘war’ against Covid-19. The metaphor is only partly 
transferable as there are clearly differences. In a traditional war against other people there 
are several techniques used necessarily by both sides to improve their chances of winning. 
A key one is intelligence, to determine the enemy’s intentions; its counter is deception and 
camouflage. A classic example of counterintelligence was Operation Fortitude South>? for 
the Allied invasion of Nazi-occupied France on 6 June 1944. This was a massive operation to 
land almost 133,000 soldiers in heavily defended territory. To give the best possible chance 
of success, and to minimise casualties, the Allies had spun an elaborate web of deception 
for almost a year previously. The aim of the deception was to reinforce the belief among 
those in the German high command that the main Allied landings would be in the Pas-de- 
Calais, across the Strait of Dover — not where they would really be, in Normandy. 


With an invisible and non-sentient enemy like Covid-19 there is no deception on its part. It 
is trying to survive and simply needs human hosts. It has no feelings or concerns for the 
hosts. The problem for us is that deception can come from within our own ranks. This 
includes those who spread false news about the threat and its extent, or our ‘defences and 
weaponry’ we have gathered to respond to it. | include within this scope, the conspiracy 
theorists who took pictures of empty hospital corridors at night to try to support their claim 
that the level of Covid-19 case intake was a hoax, and that vaccines we are trying to use are 
demonic tools. To this, as was evident in the US experience, those who used, or did not deny 
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false news, in devastating effect to further political ambition. If this was a classic war such 
actions would be seen as traitorous. 


Accepting an element of complacency in public behaviour, | suggest our form of democracy 
also contributes to weakening our defences. It makes it seem easier to allow defiance of 
rules and ignore personal defence of mask wearing and social distancing. This places dangers 
on the NHS and its staff, who are in effect our last line of defence when unnecessary 
encounters with the ‘enemy virus’ causes further cases and casualties. For a safer and fairer 
future in facing a virus, or other national emergency, rebalancing between perception of 
rights and responsibilities within a new agreed understanding of our democracy is essential. 
Discussion and consultation on this should begin now, so that we are better prepared for 
another emergency. This applies to both adults and children who have the benefits of the 
welfare state we now enjoy. The situation will only be addressed by a change in culture on 
many fronts. It will require national conversations of a style we have not had before, and a 
new understanding of our history. In generating a broader consensus on the type of nation 
we want to be, this should include the need for citizens to adjust expectations of rights in a 
potential national emergency. This culture change will take time. It may be best tackled 
initially by local rather than national action, even starting with the family, or small group 
level. 


Regarding demonstrations, do | hear you say, “That’s not fair, there is more to it than that!” 
| agree. In the next Chapter, we will retrace how the imposition of national power on others 
began, and its subsequent influence on individuals’ assumption about rights. We will also 
look at this from the current viewpoints of the peoples of the victorious and the oppressed 
countries of the past. This will show how these differences have had a role in stimulating 
demonstrations without the necessary care on social distancing and was a contributory 
factor in the spread of Covid-19. 


So, | will next take a second historical journey to examine the growth of England, and then 
Great Britain, as a “great power”. My focus will be on the influence that this vision has had 
on an individual’s psyche and their perception of their rights. This influence will interact with 
the effect of state guardianship of the quality of citizens’ lives through increasing social 
protection that | have discussed in this chapter. Self-evidently, the impact of these two 
influences has changed dramatically over the past 100 years or so in terms of citizens’ 
perceptions of their rights and responsibilities. The recruitment of volunteers to enlist to 
fight Germany was met with enthusiasm by most people. Kitchener’s iconic advert of 1914 
calling on men to enlist in the British Army against the Central Powers in World War I, 
stressed the duty of the individual to respond - “The country wants you”. 


This call to duty and responsibility was effective at a time when, as we have discussed, rights 
and state support were virtually non-existent. The development of liberal democracy and 
the state protection funding we have today meant that such general acceptance of a public 
“responsibility” has greatly diminished. It has been replaced by huge expectations of the 
State and of personal rights. A posting®? to Facebook on 16 May 2020 made this point in an 
ironic way: 


“if WWII happened today: 


Can| have clarity on the -Your country needs you - slogan, it's too ambiguous? 
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Why aren't you doing enough to prevent these air raids? 
Doesthe siren apply to everyone? 


There are only male and female toilets in the air raids shelter, and | don't identify as 
either. 


This respirator haversack has a leather strap and I'm avegan. 

Why can’t | have almond milkon my ration card? 

| find the term "black out” offensive. 

| find the lack of colour options with military uniforms oppressive. 


Why didn’t we have stockpiles of Spitfires at the start of this conflict?” 


To begin my second historical journey, | will start with the development of science, and the 
technology that derived from it which allowed Britain to exercise its national power. This 
history will inevitably take in involvement in the slave trade and how this has left an enduring 
legacy of a mixture of racism on the one hand and resentment by those who are still 
aggrieved by past events, both here and in the US. 
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7 Rights gained through Hard Power 


Introduction 


In Chapter 7 | will take a similar approach to Chapter 5. | will take a historical perspective to 
examine the relationship between a nation’s power and its perception of rights over other 
peoples, and how this interacts with, and may still influence, its own citizens’ perception of 
their personal rights. 


| will begin by discussing the origins of Britain’s rise to great power status by 1900 through a 
combination of emerging science and the resulting technology. The “hard” power of its 
technology, or military might, throughout the prior 18" and 19" centuries was the primary 
means through Britain imposed its rights. It built and sustained its empire through conflict 
or wars as it deemed necessary. Of relevance to the aims of this book is that imagery and 
metaphors applying to hard power then, reinforced by those of WWII and subsequent 
political attitudes, still influence the beliefs and behaviour of some UK citizens and their 
attitude towards Government proposals or elections today. On the other hand, in our 
contemporary world, others with a more liberal and egalitarian view including some who 
through immigration are now part of UK citizenship take a different view of the colonial past 
experienced by their ancestors. As Andrew Marr, historian, and political commentator, 
said°*, Governments should also be wary of using images from the past to justify their 
current proposals. It might encourage unwanted actions by some people. Demographic 
changes through immigration since WWII mean that historical events and heroes of the past 
are not necessarily seen in the same light. This issue was particularly evident during the 
Covid-19 experience. Despite Government pleas, and the risks to themselves and others, 
many people still gathered in mass demonstrations, including for those related to the Black 
Lives Matter and Anti-racism campaigns. Some pulled down statues of those linked to or 
involved in slavery. Placards were evident displaying: 


“There is a far worse virus than Covid-19. It’s Racism” 


Other demonstrators defaced statues of Churchill in both London and Paris with paint, 
leading to confrontations with counterdemonstrators. 


Hard Power 


For our early ancestors the priority was a matter of survival within the context of their 
immediate tribal and natural environment. When food ran out, or the resources offering 
shelter were inadequate, it was necessary for the tribe to move on. Then, if there was 
competition for any food or shelter, conflict or “war” occurred at the level of weaponry and 
technology then available, be it stick, stone, bow and arrow etc. Conflicts would have been 
more likely once our ancestors settled and depended then on agriculture food sources which 
they needed to defend. 


In his book “Connections”, Burke>?, examined some of the forces that have caused change 
in the past, looking at eight innovations: the computer, the production line, 
telecommunications, the airplane, the atomic bomb, plastics, the guided rocket, and 
television. He suggested that these may be most influential in structuring our own futures: 
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“Each one of these is part of a family of similar devices and is the result of a sequence 
of closely connected events extending from the ancient world until the present day. 
Each has enormous potential for humankind's benefit -- or destruction”. 


Interestingly, he argued that the most influential single development which affected the 
growth of empires was the metal stirrup, as this enabled horsemen with them to throw their 
spears further and kill those without. It also allowed Mongols under Genghis Khan to fire 
their arrows backwards as a revolutionary battle tactic at the time. By 1227, the Mongol 
Empire stretched from the Pacific Ocean to the Caspian Sea. So, a crucial factor in 
determining “rights” became inextricably linked to power, and of course the willingness of 
someone able to use that power. 


Rights were no longer a transcendental question; at least, there was a pragmatic answer. 
Rights of communities and then nations became linked to its power which, in turn, was 
dependent on the technology it had at its disposal. 


To engage with more contemporary forms of hard power, | want first to consider how 
developments of what we now call science became skewed from the nineteenth century as 
it focussed on chemistry and physics. These were the subjects most likely to generate 
increased potential for warfare and the ability to exercise power and therefore impose 
national rights. Throughout this period and indeed much of the twentieth century, what we 
now call the life sciences or biology, or anything which sponsors human well-being, got 
minimal government funds. As we saw in Chapter 5, labour (male, female, and child) was 
cheap, easily replaceable, and only the privileged few had rights. History shows that what is 
defined as science is not value free. It includes whatever a particular contemporary society 
decides it should include. 


Astronomy was seen as a necessary science from the seventeenth century, as an aid to 
navigation, and surveying. There was also a great interest in the accurate measurement of 
time as means to determine longitude at local noon when the sun is at maximum altitude. 
An Admiralty prize of £20,000 for a chronometer eventually being won by Harrison in 1765. 
These were all important requirements to claim land for Great Britain in the growth of its 
empire i.e., to be the first to get there and plant the flag. 


Natural Philosophy and Transition to Science 


Science, or natural philosophy as it was commonly called in the eighteenth century, was from 
the earliest times primarily concerned with natural phenomena — an intellectual activity 
dedicated to an investigation of the natural world. Goodman (1972)°® commented as 
follows: 


“These inquiries frequently had practical implications for example in navigation and 
medicine. Individual philosophers (Bacon, Descartes etc) entertained considerable 
optimism as to their research for human affairs — alleviating drudgery, prolonging 
life, increasing wealth, and generally increasing man’s happiness on earth. But 
before the nineteenth century, the sciences were insufficiently developed to 
provide the detailed information to realise even the most modest of these 
ambitions. Technology, or the practical activities associated with the traditional arts 
and crafts, therefore proceeded in a predominantly empirical fashion, largely 
uninformed by scientific knowledge.” 
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The Royal Society, founded in 1645 to further natural philosophy, received no grants from 
government and was in decline at the beginning of the nineteenth century. As today, 
sponsorship was dependent on perceived value for money. Its activity was subject to parody 
and ridicule. The extract below from Gulliver’s Travels published in 1726, is a wonderful 
example of this, which | hope you will appreciate. It isan attempt to inject some humour in 
a book based on a dark episode in human history. | have started with the 18" century as it 
contrasts so much with progress over the next century with the science which emerged and 
enabled Britain to exert its power on others. Swift wrote: 


“| was received very kindly by the warden and went for many days to the academy. 
Every room hath in it one or more projectors (sic researchers); and | believe | could 
not be in fewer than five hundred rooms. The first man | saw was of a meagre 
aspect, with sooty hands and face, his hair and beard long, ragged and singed in 
several places. His clothes, shirt, and skin were all of the same colour. He had been 
eight years upon a project for extracting sunbeams out of cucumbers, which were 
to be put into vials hermitically sealed, and let out to warm the air in raw inclement 
summers. He told me, he did not doubt, in eight years more, he should be able to 
supply the governor’s gardens with sunshine at a reasonable rate; but he 
complained that his stock was low and entreated me to give him something as an 
encouragement to ingenuity, especially since this had been a very dear season for 
cucumbers. | made him a small present, for my lord had furnished me with money 
on purpose, because he knew their practice of begging from all who go to see them. 
| saw another at work to calcine (sic heat) ice into gunpowder, who likewise shewed 
me a treatise he had written concerning the malleability of fire, which he intended 
to publish. There was a most ingenious architect, who had contrived a new method 
for building houses, by beginning at the roof, and working downwards to the 
foundation, which he justified to me, by the like practice of those two prudent 
insects, the bee and the spider. There was a man born blind, who had several 
apprentices in his own condition: their employment was to mix colours for painters, 
which their master taught them to distinguish by feeling and smelling. It was, 
indeed, my misfortune to find them, at that time, not very perfect in their lessons, 
and the professor himself happened to be generally mistaken; this artist is much 
encouraged and esteemed by the whole fraternity.” >” 


However, through the establishment of the Royal Institution in 1799 and its work, things 
were starting to change. Chemistry research there was making real progress, both in terms 
of the discovery by Sir Humphrey Davy of the new elements, sodium, and potassium, and by 
encouraging public engagement with science through a programme of lectures. These 
included those at Christmas, started by Michael Faraday in 1825. Faraday is well known for 
his investigations of interaction between electricity and magnetism that underlie the 
principles of electro-magnetic induction and electro-magnetic rotation, but perhaps less so 
for his interest in chemistry and discovery of benzene. More relevant to this discussion is 
that in 1829 he was appointed to be the first lecturer in chemistry at the Royal Military 
Academy (RMA) at Woolwich Arsenal. 


The RMA courses were for officers in the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, with syllabus 
focussing on chemistry, physics, along with the mathematics of ballistics and trigonometry 
essential in the RE to its new role of surveying at home and overseas. In 1857 the RE played 
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an important part in resolving the Oregon Boundary Dispute by providing a more accurate 
delineation of the 49th Parallel°*. For the British Canadians, the ambiguity of the boundary 
presented an immediate concern after the Fraser River Gold Rush in 1857 when thousands 
of American miners began flooding the interior regions north of the 49th parallel. The UK 
Government was very interested in sponsoring military science. In this case to avoid 
potential further disputes over mineral rights. 


In 1852, Faraday was succeeded at Woolwich by Frederick Abel, a scientist with one of the 
first doctorates in chemistry. Abel had the title of War Department Chemist. Abel's 
research emerged along three lines. Firstly, to find fire-resistant coating for tent covers. 
Many deaths had occurred during the Crimean War through fires spreading rapidly in the 
close-standing tented encampments. A second theme was to find a smoke-less gunpowder 
which would not give away the position of a gun when the round was fired. This led to 
Abel’s invention of cordite in 1869. 


The third, and most relevant area to this chapter, was the empirical approach to technology 
of manufacturing, as highlighted by Goodman (above), also applied to gunnery. Guns could 
explode, killing their crews, if the force of the explosive charge was beyond the strength of 
the barrel. As a result, as a safety precaution, guns were typically overdesigned, and heavier 
than needed. This could lead to guns being stuck in mud and beyond the capacity of horses 
to pull. The Crimean War illustrated this huge deficiency in cannon design. Abel worked with 
a young artillery officer Captain Andrew Noble to conduct a wide range of experiments at 
Royal Gunpowder Mill, at Waltham Abbey, to investigate this problem in a scientific way. 
This led not only to a contribution to understanding the chemistry and physics of energy 
release in an explosion®’, but to much better gun design and the effectiveness of different 
powders. When Noble left the Army to join the gun manufacturer, Armstrong at Elswick, he 
continued to work in collaboration with Abel. Applying the new theoretical insights to 
manufacture gave Armstrong a competitive advantage and led to their 12 ins. swivelling 
turret guns being fitted to the Royal Navy Dreadnoughts battleships towards the end of the 
nineteenth century. Parallel developments in steel manufacture for the framework of 
Dreadnoughts and their long gun reach gave these massive mobile weapon systems 
increased protection. They were a far cry from the wooden hulled ships of 30 years earlier. 
Abel’s and Noble’s achievements led to many personal honours, both received election to 
Fellowship of the Royal Society, award of its Royal Medal, knighthood, and subsequent 
baronetcies. 


Military science®° was therefore a key factor in Britain receiving its reputation as the premier 
naval power in 1900, which is an image many carry forward by the exuberant singing of “Rule 
Britannia” at the Last Night of the Proms Concert around that time. This popular song carries 
with it a considerable controversy based around the line “Rule Britannia. Britannia Rule the 
Waves.” The controversy surrounds the history of changes to its lyrics and its current 
interpretations. When first performed in London in 1745, the line above can be seen as an 
exhortation to “rule the waves” when it didn’t yet do so. Britain was facing competition from 
other naval powers, including Spain and Holland over commercial rights in the Caribbean 
and Central America. By 1900 it seems the line in question was often sung as “Rule Britannia. 
Britannia Rules the Waves.” and the line “Britain never shall be slaves” sung as “Britain, 
never, never, never shall be slaves.” The importance of this metaphor was reinforced in 
1945 at the conclusion of World War II when it was played at the ceremonial surrender of 
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the Japanese imperial army in Singapore. A massed military band of Australian, British, and 
American forces played the song as Supreme Allied Commander Louis Mountbatten; 1st Earl 
Mountbatten of Burma arrived. 


The image of Britain remaining “Great”, being an independent nation, has been an important 
driver of UK foreign and defence policy ever since, as part of a vision to “keep a seat at the 
top table”. This image was fully exploited by the “Leave campaigners” during the EU 
referendum to achieve a small majority vote in favour of exiting from the EU. 


This also explains the initial development by the Government of an independent nuclear 
deterrent based on its own H-Bomb. Under the “special relationship”, a phrase coined by 
Churchill in 1946, the US had shared its A-bomb secrets with Britain. However, Klaus Fuchs, 
a scientist who had worked on atomic bomb research in World War Il in both Britain and 
the US was exposed as a spy. 1n 1950 he was tried and found guilty of having passed secret 
information to the Russians from 1943. The trial meant that the US would no longer share 
its atomic weapon secrets with the UK, and thus Britain decided to continue with research 
on its H-bomb, to maintain its great power status. 


This was not the only episode that there were disagreements between the US and Britain. A 
major difference was the British involvement with France in the 1956 invasion to reclaim 
ownership of the Suez Canal, which the US saw as an attempt to impose colonialization. The 
US threat to withdraw aid, on which Britain was still dependent, led to a humiliating 
withdrawal. Other than that, the US and UK have generally been on the same side to sustain 
their special relationship, cemented by the support the US has always received from the UK 
in its military interventions in the Middle East. This has been reason for some, particularly in 
the UK black community, to oppose collaboration with the US, based on past involvement in 
slavery and evident ongoing racial bias, reinforced following the George Floyd and other 
killings by the police. With this perspective and with what follows below, the July 
demonstrations in London, seemingly at complete disregard of the risk of spreading the 
virus, are more understandable. 


Not all agree with an image of greatness 


Both “Rule Britannia” and “Land of Hope and Glory” are criticised for having links to 
colonialism and slavery in its lyrics. Professor Kehinde Andrews, a black academic, who when 
interviewed on ITV was strong in denouncing the songs, saying: 


“. some songs, particularly those two, are racist propaganda which celebrates the 
British Empire which killed tens of millions of people, many of which like myself are 
descendants of those victims of colonialism.”. It’s totally inappropriate, it's not 
about banning and censorship, it's about saying what songs do we want to represent 
“. some, and it's a big if, we do want an anti-racist Britain then songs like these 
should not be celebrated in the proms."® 


In the wake of the Black Lives Matter protests, the patriotic classics were nearly dropped 
from the BBC Proms concert. Because of Covid-19 restrictions, senior authorities there saw 
it as an opportunity to make the change to avoid songs with lyrics which some people found 
offensive. However, there was inevitable backlash from members of the public over the 
intention to remove the songs from the programme. Following comment by the PM the next 
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day, who said it was “time to stop this cringing embarrassment of our history, traditions and 
culture, and general bout of self-recrimination and wetness”, the songs were reinstated. 


Each reader will have a view whether this was a success. But there are deep seated issues 
here for each side of the argument which | will address in the next Chapter. 
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8 Legacy of transgressions from Britain’s colonial past 


The reactions to Rule Britannia at the Proms, along with the tearing down of statues, and 
moves to rename roads and buildings, raised a very difficult issue. How far back in time 
should British (mostly English) ethnic citizens living today, react to and consider reparation 
for obvious sin by their ancestors on the ancestors of new black immigrants? 


Slave Trading by Britain 


The slave trade practice of the British over nearly three centuries was diabolic, and by 
modern ethical standards unacceptable and inexcusable. This is the case even though the 
British were not the first to practice slavery. This was common for centuries in many parts 
of the World. Slavery was the bedrock of the Roman and world economy. This applied to 
Africans themselves with dreadful consequences in some cases. In various places in Africa, 
where human sacrifice related to ancestor worship, some of the slaves of the deceased were 
buried alive with him, or they were killed and laid beneath him in his grave®?. The Dahomey 
of West Africa instituted elaborate sacrifices at annual ceremonies related to a cult of 
deceased kings. Dahomey (now Republic of Benin) was organized for war, not just to expand 
its boundaries but also to take captives as slaves. Slaves were either sold to the Europeans 
in exchange for weapons or kept working the royal plantations that supplied food for the 
army and court. The British slave trade was linked to this process. Trade goods, (guns and 
ammunition, rum, metal goods and cloth) were taken to Dahomey, and sold in exchange for 
slaves; the slaves were taken to Jamaica and sold to plantation owners, and their products 
of sugar and cotton returned to the ship’s home port. The trade cycle became a very 
lucrative business. Bristol grew rich on it, and then Liverpool and London. 


There was simultaneous slave raiding and slave trading by African Muslims and Arabs. As 
Muslims were instructed by the Koran not to enslave each other, Muslim slavery was not 
based on skin colour, but on religion®*. From 1625 England itself suffered through slaver 
raids on the Cornish coast, by the so-called Barbary pirates from North Africa®. Those 
kidnapped were sent to the slave markets of the Ottoman Empire to be bought as labourers 
or concubines or forced into the galleys to man the oars. This practice continued until 1816 
when finally, after an attack by the British and Dutch ships attacked the Barbary states and 
over 4,000 ‘Christian’ slaves were freed. The number concerned is insignificant compared 
than those involved in British slave trade activity However, the numbers snatched from ships 
in European waters and coastlines over some 250 years have been estimated at several 
millions. 


Ole Thyssen ®has provided some definitions, to differentiate between ethics and morals, 
that has helped me with some understanding of past cruel practice. He suggests that 
“ethics” should relate to those practices which a given society accepts at a particular time of 
its internal development as being acceptable. “Morals” on the other hand, might refer to 
ideals and standards of an external nature, such as those of a modern organised religion. For 
example, he argued that in the case of Aztec civilization, human sacrifice was essentially 
“socially sanctioned” killing, thought necessary to please their gods. If so, that would be 
ethical, and it is possible with deeply embedded traditions that the person being sacrificed 
might have thought so too, to an extent of being proud to have been chosen. Of course, it is 
totally unacceptable for example, within the moral teaching of contemporary Christianity. 
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The viewpoint of Kehinde Andrews and all other anti-racism activists is therefore 
understandable. It needs few instances to confirm the horrors of the slavery trade, and the 
complete indifference of those involved to the suffering of others. For me, the whole period 
is exemplified by the Zong massacre. This was the mass killing of 132 enslaved Africans by 
the crew of the British slave ship Zong, on and in the days following 29 November 1781. As 
was common business practice, the owners had taken out insurance on the lives of the 
enslaved people, as human cargo. Even for a slave ship, the Zong was overcrowded; those 
murdered were worth more to the ship dead than alive. The crew said there was not enough 
drinking water to go round, and they had no choice. But this also meant they could claim 
for the deaths on insurance. If some enslaved people were thrown overboard to save the 
rest of the "cargo", or the ship, then a claim could be made under "general average ". 
This principle meant that a captain who jettisoned part of his cargo to save the rest can claim 
for the loss from his insurers. The ship's insurance covered the loss of enslaved people at 
£30 per person. 


The main reason that we know of this atrocity is that the ship owners took their claim to 
court in London. The evidence shows the insurers were at first told to pay up, as if the dead 
slaves were like any other lost goods, not people. The decision was reversed on appeal but 
abolitionists in Britain were scandalised: if courts treated mass murder in the slave trade as 
just another business transaction and not a moral wrong, the souls of the nation would be 
damned. Nobody was ever prosecuted over the Zong massacre. but the question of why the 
Christian church did not raise more objections remains the subject of much theological 
debate®®. Christians certainly believe that owning another human being and treating them 
like property is contrary to God’s purpose and commandment “Love your neighbour as 
yourself”. However, this is only a recent understanding. For a variety of reasons, many 
leaders within the church were prepared to condone slavery. They did not see black people 
as neighbours, but presumably as those who needed to be re-educated, punished, and 
exploited for whatever sin those “Christians” associated with a black skin. 


It seems that the Zong massacre made little impact on the public, though a succession of 
petitions were made to Parliament over the following 25 years. The few abolitionists of the 
time, including notably William Wilberforce, continued their effort to end the slave trade, 
and Britain eventually passed the Slave Trade Act of 1807, which prohibited the Atlantic 
slave trade. From 1808 the Royal Navy enforced the ban by ship patrols by the West African 
Squadron. The Slave Abolition Act of 1833 extended the ban on slavery throughout the 
British Empire. Under the Act slaves were ether freed or redesignated as apprentices before 
being freed. The Act also provided for compensation payments to slave-owners. According 
to well referenced documentation on Wikipedia the amount of money to be spent on the 
payments was set at "the Sum of Twenty Million Pounds Sterling".°” Under the terms of the 
Act, the British government raised £20 million to pay out for the loss of the slaves as business 
assets to the registered owners of the freed slaves. In 1833, £20 million amounted to 40% 
of the Treasury's annual income or nearly 5% of British GDP at the time. 
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Colonialism and Imposition of New ideas 


Given the viewpoint, it is possible to make a case for various pros and cons of colonialism. 
This might be pro in terms of, say: enhancement of civilisation, development of 
infrastructure, literacy of education, improvements in women’s rights, and eventual 
liberation. There are heavy cons in terms of, say: loss of culture and identity, entry of new 
illnesses, economic dependency, and as discussed above, the extension of the slave trade. 
The colonies were forced to adopt some new ways of life that they were not used to, were 
not willing to, yet they had no option. The imposed culture brought about changed 
behaviours, actions, and many other factors, including their dress codes to conform to the 
new morals introduced by western missionaries. There were beginnings of political 
development, which enhanced the possibility of a more democratic governmental system. 
Post WWII there was an increase in resistance to colonisation and desire for self- 
determination. In many cases the constitution which were imposed by the departing colonial 
power did not survive, often because colony boundaries had originally been defined by 
geographic features rather than demographics and tribal considerations. 


The fallibility of bi-partisan politics to deal with a crisis like Covid-19 has already been 
demonstrated in Part 1 of this book. The imposition of this form of democracy on the 
colonies also had the unfortunate effect of suppressing community discussion approaches 
previously practised. By seeking to find common ground within the community, such 
approaches were better to use in decision making, i.e., setting rules which achieve greater 
acceptance and thus possible conformance. 


One interesting example is an ancient community discussion approach® practised by the 
Okanagan Indian Nation of British Columbia. This focuses on gaining an understanding, 
reaching agreements, and solving problems concerned with difficult issues for which 
competing perspectives exist. Referred to as the “Four Societies,” the approach affirms that 
there are four important perspectives that will always exist and need to be heard. The four 
are (1) the traditionalists who are concerned with history, traditions, ceremony, anda “sense 
of place;” (2) the visionaries who are concerned with the future, what might be, and how 
that imagined future might be attained; (3) the interpersonal relationship folk who are 
concerned that all voices are being heard and honoured; and (4) the action- oriented people 
who wish to “get on with it,” to solve existing problems immediately. 


The approach, here overly simplified, asks each member of a group to identify with the 
perspective (or Society), that most closely represent their natural concern and interest. Each 
Society forms and meets as a group to address the issue(s) solely from their single 
perspective. Following the meetings, the four groups convene to report their deliberations 
and/or recommendations. The primary responsibility of each group is to develop a deep 
understanding of the other three perspectives and to ensure that the other groups 
understand theirs. The basic premise is that deeper understandings are reached across the 
four perspectives. This pow-wow process creates a context and environment in which a 
heightened respect for others is developed and full consideration of ideas and multiple 
perspectives becomes more likely. The process diminishes the motive for personal victory 
and enhances the motive for integration of competing interests. 


In Swahili culture there is a similar extended discussion within a village community to reach 
agreement, called a palaver. Sadly, when ethnic words like pow-wow and palaver are 
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incorporated into modern English language they assume a derogatory meaning despite their 
positive potential. The “conversation” style of discussion that we will meet in Part III has 
preserved some of the ethics of this format. 


How to respond? 


It does not lessen Britain’s guilt, but it is the case that in the early history of the Christian 
Church, Jews who converted to Christianity suffered dreadfully. Persecution of the early 
church members occurred sporadically and in localised areas, such as Ephesus, from 
Christianity’s beginning. Governors of Roman provinces had a great deal of personal 
discretion in their jurisdictions and could choose themselves how to deal with local incidents 
of persecution and mob violence against Christians. The reason for persecution can be 
understood by looking at some substantial areas of conflict. The exclusive sovereignty of 
Christ was in direct conflict with Caesar's claims to his own exclusive sovereignty. The Roman 
empire did not demand loyalty to one God, but it did require pre-eminent loyalty to the 
state, which was expected to be demonstrated through the practices of the state religion 
with its feast and festival days. Christian worship of a single God prevented them from 
participating in anything involving other gods, so this produced hostility. Their refusal to 
“bow” to the Roman emperor, who was in the minds of the people, when viewed as a God, 
the embodiment of the Roman empire. Christians were thus seen as disloyal to both. In 
Rome, religion could be tolerated only if it contributed to the stability of the state. As Edward 
Gibbon wrote: 


“By embracing the faith of the Gospel, the Christians incurred the supposed guilt of 
an unnatural and unpardonable offence. They dissolved the sacred ties of custom 
and education, violated the religious institutions of their country, and 
presumptuously despised whatever their fathers had believed as true, or had 
reverenced as sacred.” °° 


The horrific execution by crucifixion was the normal treatment for anyone who was seen as 
a threat to the state. Some 6000 slaves who joined Spartacus in his revolt against Rome and 
were finally defeated and captured in 71BC were crucified along the Appian Way. As such, 
there is a case for accepting that treatment of Christians according to the definition above, 
this was “ethical” in the sense of normal and accepted practice within the Roman Empire. | 
assume that the gross brutality of crucifixion and feeding of Christians to the lions in the 
Coliseum, which began with Nero, and continued off and on for 250 years, is not a basis of 
realistic argument for asking the Italian government to break up the magnificent marble 
statues to him and other emperors. The reflections in this Chapter are important as they 
remind us of legacies of the colonial times and helps us understand their continuing impact 
today in terms of attitudes and behaviours in relation to conformance to rules. 


How then to respond to what was clearly some terrible features of UK and other European 
countries colonial past, notwithstanding some benefits in improving standards of 
development and living that have happened in the many new sovereign countries since 
decolonisation? It is not realistic to think of reparations, though financial and other forms of 
help that has been provided post-decolonisation should continue as far as possible. For 
anyone who would wish to argue for this | would say, in reflecting a quote from the Bible’”°, 


“Let the first man who can show his ancestors were free of imposing awful 
punishments on others, come forward for payment.” 
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What is important is that we focus on what we must do in future. All of us, including our 
children, should gain more understanding and an evolutionary view of our history, this new 
appreciation should then trigger the conscious evolution of our future social systems 


We need some focus on a period where over the last 150 years or so, from where systems 
have developed which are almost beyond mankind’s ability to control. With such a 
consciousness established we must then try to evolve systems which illustrate a much more 
desirable set of ethics and in a way which is fairer, safer, and more sustainable i.e., positively 
take steps to create that future. A vision of a way of doing this has already been outlined by 
the eminent “systems thinker” Bela Banathy”?. | will introduce this in Part II] and expand his 
ideas into practical application. 
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9 Political Context of Covid-19 in the US 


We began this book by looking at the political context in the UK when the pandemic started. 
To gain further insights into Covid-19 spread in another democratic context it is useful to 
make comparison with the outcome in the US. It is a fact that whatever affects the US will 
affect the UK in one way or another. In drawing comparisons, with only a limited personal 
experience of the US, and as an external observer, | have had to rely on sources | have access 
to from the UK. This includes data from John Hopkins University, commentary via BBC news 
channels and its reporters, on-line newspapers who carry commentary on US events and TV 
news; for example, the Guardian report Trump and Fox News: the dangerous relationship 
shaping America's coronavirus response of 11 April 202072. | have also used published work 
of US academic opinions. 


The context was evidently different in the two countries at the start of the pandemic, but in 
one important sense there was a similarity, both leaders had a pre-occupation. Boris 
Johnson was intent to show that he would achieve his promise to the British electorate that 
he would “Get Brexit Done”, and that the UK would have left the EU with a trade deal by the 
target date of 31 December 2020. In the US, Donald Trump had been elected on a ticket to 
“Make America Great Again (MAGA)” and to reduce illegal immigration and drug trafficking 
by building the Mexican Wall. By the beginning of 2020 it is difficult to find evidence that he 
was taking the virus seriously. Instead, he seemed to prioritise a personal goal of assuring 
his re-election in November 2020. 


During 2020, in both countries the cumulative number of deaths rose alarmingly. According 
to John Hopkins University Resource Centre, by 10 January 2021, Covid-19 deaths in the US, 
see diagram below, had reached over 379,600. According to the records of the Department 
of Veterans Affairs, at this date deaths had already past the combined total of US military 
casualties during WWII (291,557), plus those in external wars since 1945 (87,000), i.e., 
378,00073. This total of Americans dying by COVID-19 was then over 60% of the total death 
toll in the Civil War — approximately 620,000. 


2020-01-22 2020-03-14 2020-05-05 2020-06-26 2020-08-17 2020-10-08 2020-11-29 2021-01-20 2021-03-13 


By Biden’s inauguration on 20 January 2021, deaths were around 3,000 per day and had 
passed 400,000. Biden used the phrase “being at war” to try to convince the American 
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people to take simplest precautions to wear a mask, wash hands, and to socially distance. 
He also he set a target of vaccinating 100 million in the first 100 days of his presidency. 


The total of UK deaths of 82,000 on 10 January 2021, was already well above the civilian 
deaths of 66,663 in the UK during the 5 years of WWII, and which was already mentioned in 
Chapter 4. The UK reached its own “horror” figure of 100,00 by 26 January. Yet, despite 
these staggering data, in neither country had the government changed attitude to accept 
that the nations were “at war”. They remained in a context which emphasised internal 
conflicts rather than a national government which war would justify. 


What seemed to be Trump’s preoccupation elsewhere had a devastating effect on US case 
numbers and deaths during 2020. His advice and personal actions indicated contempt of 
recommended measures to suppress the spread of coronavirus, which his followers then 
copied by attending mass rallies with little social distancing precautions. He refused to 
consider a national lockdown, always placing the economy first. His scathing responses to 
scientific warnings on Covid-19 and opposition to the wearing of masks became a political 
statement of his followers. In the face of rising numbers, Trump used a strategy of blaming 
others, in this case, China as the source of the virus, and the WHO as the body that did 
nothing to prevent it happening. 


The example of his macho leadership and lack of conformance to rules followed, was 
something the states in which his support largely predominated might now have reason to 
regret — e.g., the death in Texas was approx. 28,000 by 8 January 2021”. These figures were 
to rise even higher. Dr Fauci, Director of the US National Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases was reported as criticising the President on 1 November 2020 for his lack of concern 
and the danger of new spike. ”° 


, “ 


Trump’s “strong man” stance during 2020 seemed to be a magnet to those whose mindset 
was focussed on the rights of American to carry arms, and the rights to personal freedoms. 
His arguments also resonated well with the views of many citizens of states with a history of 
slavery, also with the aims of white supremacists like the “Proud Boys” and Nazi 
sympathisers. His claims of fraudulence in the election were manna to conspiracy theorists 
like QAnon. At a White House briefing on 1 August 2020 Trump addressed the QANon 
conspiracy theory for the first time saying, “I don’t know much about these people, but | am 
told that these people love out country.” 


He seemed to adopt positions which mapped onto fears of discrete groups of the population. 
For example, to Christian fundamentalists with a pro-life position, contrary to the alternate 
Democrat women’s rights position. His messages would stress a danger that would be 
presented by election success by the Democratic party by highlighting an unlikely possible 
outcome, e. g. an article “California Communism is Coming to America” ’®. He and his party 
organisers became adept in implicating that false news was being spread by opponents using 
social media. It’s possible that many of his followers were radicalised by the bombardment 
of the message from Trump at his rallies that the forthcoming election would be “stolen” 
from him. 


After the event, an independent source, Reuters Fact Team, reported that state and federal 
judges dismissed more than 50 lawsuits presented by then President Trump and his allies 


challenging the election or its outcome. The Reuters review’ quotes a 27 Nov 2020 federal 
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appeals court judgement which included “calling an election unfair does not make it so." and 
“Charges require specific allegations and then proof. We have neither here." At this point 
the independence of the federal court was not questioned by those on the left, but by those 
on the right. 


Moves by Trump to create a more conservative US Supreme Court then brought the 
separation of the executive from the judiciary into the public domain again. This followed 
the Court’s decision to remove the constitutional right to an abortion. The overturning of 
Roe v Wade, the 1973 case that legalised the procedure nationwide, demonstrates the 
Court's crucial role in American life’. It often has the final word on other fundamental 
issues, including individual rights, the power of elected assemblies, as well as disputes 
between states and the federal government. Another current decision relates whether the 
state or, as now, federal government should be the authority to draw voting district 
boundaries (congressional maps). The court initially rejected a proposal by Alabama for it to 
be allowed the right to change voting district boundaries, but this is being examined under 
appeal. The deeper argument was whether the proposed redrawing of district boundaries 
limited disadvantaged groups and thus voting outcomes. 


Despite the unproven claims of fraudulent counting of ballot papers, Trump continued to 
refuse to accept the election result, which he continued to promulgate through speeches 
and social media as a “steal”. The culmination of his campaign to overturn the result was a 
speech given to a large rally of his supporters on the day of a meeting of Congress. This 
meeting on 6 January 2021, was necessary under the Constitution to certify the victory of 
his successor, Joe Biden. The speech, reinforced by other close family members and 
supporters was another opportunity to fulminate against the result. Within hours the speech 
was followed by a large mob of his supporters descending on the US Capitol. The building 
was forcibly entered, offices ransacked by the intruders, necessitating emergency 
evacuation of members of Congress, including the Vice-President. During the riot six people 
died, including two members of the Capitol police. It also led to Twitter banning his account 
because of citing risk of further violence’’. 


Trump’s speech and late intervention to stop the riot could be interpreted as intended for 
his supporters to act against its confirmation. Whether or not this was his intention is a 
matter for the US judicial system to determine. Following a block in the Senate to have a 
commission, a House Select Committee®? was established to investigate the causes of the 
riot. Following refusal to attend to give evidence, a committee press release of 21 October 
22 confirmed that Trump has been subpoenaed to give evidence. Whether he will attend is 
very uncertain given the later report®? he had sued the House Committee arguing the 
subpoena intrudes on executive privilege still guaranteed to him by the Constitution. 


The violent event, along with the damage and deaths at the Capitol was interpreted by a 
Senior Fellow at the International Institute of Strategic Studies (IISS) as bringing major 
discredit to American democracy*. Despite this, the result of the US Mid-term elections of 
8 November 2022, can be seen as a vindication of American democracy. This is reinforced 
by a Guardian report of three losses in cases the ex-President brought to the Supreme Court 
in 202283. Despite inflation and energy prices rise, the Democrats under Biden, managed to 
do better than many past presidents; in terms of holding the Senate, winning state 
governorships and lose a relatively low number of seats in the House of Representatives. 
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However, the outcome of loss of majority makes it difficult for the Biden to get further 
legislation relating to, say, COP27 through to Senate. It will mean compromise. 


The bi-polarity evident in US society which led to the riot added to Biden’s challenges as he 
tried to re-unite the nation. The attack on the Capitol helped no-one. It was inevitable that 
those involved were perceived by many observers as domestic terrorists. Congress 
reconvened and Biden’s victory was confirmed. Trump himself was impeached for inciting 
an insurrection and ended his single term of office as the only President in history to have 
this outcome twice. We will return to the views of current US political scientists on these 
events at the end of this Chapter. 


In the meantime, we will step back in history to gain a better understanding of some seeds 
of how and why serious divisions in the US arose, and still influence events. One of the 
historical links between the UK and the US is through their involvement in the slave trade. 
Despite the 400 years that has passed, this still impacts them both today, albeit in different 
ways in terms of affecting the spread of the virus, through their different political contexts 
and citizens’ perception of rights. Within the US context these historical echoes were 
dramatically demonstrated, when the mob stormed the “holy seat” of its democratic system, 
the Capitol building. 


Slavery and its Legacy 


While the first instance of slavery in North America is disputed, many consider the significant 
starting was 1619 when a privateer ship, The White Lion, landed about 20 Angolans at Point 
Comfort, in the British Colony of Virginia. These were then bought — some traded for food - 
with the colonists. Technically, the arrivals were sold as indentured servants who agreed, or 
in many cases were forced, to work with no pay for a set amount of time. Many Europeans 
who arrived in the Americas came as indentured servants to pay off a debt and could legally 
expect to become free at the end of the contract. Despite this classification—and records 
which indicate that some Europeans did eventually obtain their freedom—the Africans 
arriving at Point Comfort in 1619 were forced into servitude. This trend continued over the 
next two centuries; people were kidnapped from the continent of Africa, forced into slavery 
in the American colonies and exploited to work. Enslavement for a period to pay off debts 
is clearly a separate issue to the capture, transportation of innocent people, and their sale 
to operate as ‘non-human work units’ for economic gain, which is the focus here. 


This process did not change much after the US fought for and gained its independence from 
Britain in 1776. It took 10 years for the loose group of states to establish its governance 
arrangements and produce what is now called the US Constitution. The Bill of Rights were 
10 amendments defining basic individual protections, such as freedom of speech and right 
to carry arms. These became part of the Constitution in 1791 and like many such documents 
is a statement of Ideals. To date, there are 27 constitutional amendments. 


At the time of the Constitutional Convention in 1786, most citizens lived in Northern cities, 
while the Southern states were more rural and sparsely populated. The U.S. Congress had 
outlawed the African slave trade in 1808, but the institution of slavery remained vital to the 
South and its economy. The domestic trade flourished, and the enslaved population in the 
U.S. nearly tripled over the next 50 years to be 40% of the South’s population. One issue for 
the new federal based democracy was how to represent the black slave population. 
Southern delegates argued slaves should be counted along with white citizens in calculating 
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the number of representatives their states would have in Congress. Northerners, on the 
other hand, argued that if slaves were property, no representation was required. This 
unprincipled debate was resolved with the so-called “three-fifths compromise,” by which 
each Black person would count as three-fifths of a person for determining congressional 
representation. This disgrace was not removed until the after the Civil War by the 15 
Amendment. The 13th Amendment to the United States Constitution formally abolished 
slavery except as punishment for a crime. 


The onset of the Civil War in 1861 was inevitable given the depth of feeling of Southern 
landowners over domestic slavery issues. This is captured in an extract from a speech given 
by Southern Carolina Senator John Townsend in 1860* who strongly argued against 
emancipation on many accounts, but in this piece did so on a completely racist basis: 


“What, then, can we expect from the emancipation of the slaves at the South, with 
not one of these advantages; and with all the natural imbecility of the race still 
inherent in them? With a climate comparatively harsh and ungenial, and with a soil 
yielding no food spontaneously, and from which food and the means of clothing are 
to be extracted only by toil; with no intelligence to stimulate their industry and to 
direct their labor, the consequences flowing from their idleness and improvidence 
will be such as have been described, —starvation and disease. With the restraints 
of the mild, but ever-acting plantation police withdrawn from them; slothful, 
thriftless and without forethought, a very few years would find them a sottish, 
thieving, ragged lazzaroni—a nuisance to the country, and the pests of every 
neighborhood.” 


While the North’s victory “freed” the nation’s four million enslaved people, the legacy of 
slavery continued to influence American history. Lincoln was assassinated within days of 
giving a speech favouring full emancipation of freed slaves. The new President, Andrew 
Johnson, believed the southern states had never given up their right to govern themselves, 
and the federal government had no right to determine voting requirements or other 
questions at the state level. Under his 1865 Reconstruction, all land that had been 
confiscated and distributed to the freed slaves returned to its pre-war owners. The 
outcomes from Johnson’s Reconstruction decisions indicate it is one thing to pass an Act of 
Law e.g., 15° Amendment, but that alone does not make existing problems go away. In this 
case, as typically happens in human affairs, there were counter-intuitive outcomes in the 
form of “kick-back” from the slave owners. States issued so-called Black codes®*, which were 
restrictive laws intended to limit the freedom of African Americans and ensure their 
availability as a cheap labour force. Refusal risked being arrested, fined, and forced into 
unpaid labour. Freed blacks’ status in the post-war South was unresolved by Reconstruction. 
A second kick-back was related to voting rights. If an African American went to vote, they 
were often given a literacy test, which most failed. They might be asked to complete a form, 
and later told they could not vote because the form had been completed incorrectly. In some 
Southern states, voting officials asked African Americans to recite the constitution or explain 
complex provisions and amendments in the constitution before being allowed to vote®®. The 
majority asked could not recite or explain such parts of the constitution. Many Black 
Americans had to wait some 80 years to get the vote. 


Equality of rights was also distorted by its association of separate facilities for black people. 
This was confirmed through the 1896 US Supreme Court decision which upheld the 
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constitutionality of racial segregation under the “separate but equal” doctrine®’. This 
remained the case until the successes achieved by civil rights movement of the 1960s. That 
success had been hard won, as it was met with a renewal of activity by the white supremacist 
group the Ku Klux Klan, which had introduced a reign of terror from the 1870s particularly 
against politically active Blacks. This included bombings of Black schools and churches and 
violence against Blacks by white activists. Slavery’s legacy and efforts to overcome it remains 
a central issue in U.S. politics. 


Contemporary academic comment on US Politics 


It would completely wrong to associate slavery history as the main driver as the reason for 
the contemporary political context in the US and for the outcome in terms of Covid-19 
impact. For example, this does not explain the percentage of black people, estimated 
variously as between 10- 12%, voting for Trump in 2020. Neither does it explain the black 
politician | saw on TV saying he would “crawl through broken glass” to vote for him. Clearly 
Trump’s “toxic masculinity” appeals to a proportion of both white and black men, as was his 
determination to break the established mould. For example, his infamous “I’m gonna drain 
the swamp in Washington” would have appealed to anyone disaffected by authority. Also, 
for an element of the black population, he had introduced tax changes and increased 
employment prospects. 


However, the US political scientists, (Abramowitz and Webster, 2016)®? have identified a 
new phenomenon, which they called “negative partisanship” which has been growing since 
the 1980s. This they claim is the root reason for the hyper bipolarity and deep division in the 
US. Thus, in that sense, Trump exploited the trend rather than caused the phenomenon. 
They argue that since then partisan identities became more closely aligned with social, 
cultural, and ideological divisions in American society, party supporters and independents 
are increasingly influenced by “antipathy for the other party than by affinity for their own”. 
This has led to dramatic increases in party loyalty and “straight-ticket” voting, i.e., an 
increasing consistency between the results of presidential elections and the results of House, 
Senate, and state legislative elections. In the 1970s, voters tended to split tickets between, 
say, elections between elections for Congress and President. In that decade the correlation®? 
of the two votes was 0.54. In the 1980s it rose to 0.65. Now it is 0.97! 


Ezra Klein takes these ideas further in his recent book (2020)°° by suggesting how the US 
reached its current state with the following conclusion. 


“The willingness of ardent Trump supporters to stick with him through scandal, 
outrage and actions that may damage their own economic standing becomes more 
understandable — criticizing him or seeing him suffer a defeat means that the evil 
enemy has gained a victory.” 


In his review, another political scientist Ornstein has commented that Klein’s work reveals 
that Trump is more a vehicle for enhancing US political division than the cause, and why his 
departure will not provide a magical cure. The argument lies in what I, as a systems thinker 
would calla “positive feedback loop” which in this case adds to the problem. This is opposed 
to negative feedback which is associated with stability. As the public has polarized in part 
because of the behaviour of politicians and institutions (including the US privately sponsored 
media), the politicians and institutions respond by behaving in yet more polarized ways. This 
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adds to the polarization of the public, and so on and so on. The review ends on a depressing 
note: 


“He (sic: Klein) draws on a slew of studies to show that when we are presented with 
evidence contradicting our beliefs, the strong reaction is to ignore it and look for 
evidence that confirms our beliefs. Persuasive studies show that if you take people 
who are deeply into their political identities and make them watch, listen to and 
read those who have opposite views, it causes them to dig even more deeply into 
their core identities, not alter them or soften their views of the enemy. “ %2 


Trump himself demonstrated the trait described here. He regularly appointed advisers, and 
then fired them at any point if they disagreed with his views. He lost the election, but 
seemingly could not bring himself to believe it. 


| am sure we can identify at least in part with that final sentence, even at the simple level of 
what we see as “our newspaper”, and the irritation we might feel if on a particular day it is 
sold out and the only one on offer is one with a different political perspective. It is difficult 
to change our perception of the world. but constant repetition of a message is one way. If 
the message is false as is the case typically with various conspiracy theories that seemed to 
be exploited by Trump, this can have a distorting effect on beliefs, voting behaviour and 
democracy. 


This brings me to the next topic, the role of so-called “soft power” in this discussion. Soft 
power is the concept of using methods other than military force in international relations to 
influence others. One of the current measures of soft power of a nation in terms of its 
attractiveness is related to “digital access”. As we have seen the pitfalls currently provided 
by the Internet in terms of domestic politics and its impact on the Covid-19 pandemic, its 
positive value on democracy will remain at risk until we can reach understanding on the line 
between freedom of speech and dissemination of deliberate falsehood. This in turn means 
creating social conditions which sponsor this understanding and determine how to define 
truth and falsehood which both parties can accept. 
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10 Soft Power — a very mixed blessing 


The idea of soft power, first expounded by the American political scientist, Joseph Nye in 
1990°*, was that the US could draw on noncoercive power, to cement its leadership position 
in the world. First, some background, before | make the links to Covid-19. Hard power is 
easy to measure, through a nation’s order of battle, including: the numbers of aircraft, 
missiles, ships, and tanks, etc. When the Allied leaders met at Teheran in 1943 to discuss 
defence arrangements they would need after the end of the World War II, as Joseph Stalin 
is reputed to have said in response to a question from Churchill, “How many Divisions does 
the Pope have?” Taken at face value the question illustrates the dilemma between material 
power and moral strength. Nye suggested that the US’s soft power was in three categories: 
cultural, ideological, and institutional. If these appeared legitimate to others, then they will 
follow more willingly. The basis of successful progress, he argued, was liberal democracy, 
free market economics and fundamental values of human rights. 


As Eric Li wrote, for some 25 years after Nye’s suggestions things went according to plan, 
and: 


“After the United States won the Cold war, American liberalism had unparalleled 
appeal around the world. Everyone wanted to vote, everyone wanted jeans, and 
everyone wanted free speech.” 72 


Also, in the same period, a raft of countries aspired to become democracies, and even some 
of the ex-USSR satellite countries moved to join the European Union. The chance to switch 
to a grouping which exemplified liberal democracy and interdependence was one of the 
outcomes of this trend. The US was a front runner in establishing the World Trade 
Organization in 1995 and promoting other global organisations, which would support its 
ideas for the new order. Li, a Chinese entrepreneur, and political scientist affiliated with 
Shanghai University, argues that neither communism nor electoral democracy should be 
singularly spread throughout the world. He believes there is more than one way to run a 
successful modern nation. As an example, he cites** China as a nation which has prospered 
under a meritocratic system and alleviated poverty without elections. The current Uighur 
scandal makes that argument more difficult. 


However, Li is correct about one thing, soft power cannot exist or influence other nations, 
by itself. It needs to be supported by a nation’s hard power. But then that, too, should be 
exercised within limits. The US over-confidence in the legitimacy of soft power was so great 
that it used massive hard power in Iraq with the belief that it would automatically become 
a liberal democracy after Saddam Hussein was removed. This, and similar other 
interventions in the Near and Middle East, with massive costs to its economy and lives, have 
not produced any tangible benefits to the US. In fact, they enhanced the terrorist threat to 
western democracies, and hugely exacerbated difficulties with Iran. To date, the Sunni and 
Shia branches of Islam continue to fight one another over their beliefs, while Muslim 
fundamentalists, by definition, showed little willingness to compromise with the Afghani 
government over a way forward with future structures. 


Given these setbacks, it is not surprising therefore that Donald Trump had, as one of his 2016 
declared aims, to withdraw from involvement in “others’ wars” as soon as possible. 
However, what was of deep concern for allies, was that this was accompanied by threat of, 
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and then actual withdrawal, from many of the institutions within which previous US 
administrations had been the leader, and what the allies regarded as the natural world 
order. According to Trump’s assessment, the move to globalism had been to the detriment 
of the US economy. 


Biden, as incoming President, immediately reversed Trump’s withdrawal decisions from key 
institutions like the WHO. He re-committed the US to the Paris Accord on the need to reduce 
carbon emissions and attended COP26. His hope to restrict emissions by 50% by the end of 
the decade has since made been much more difficult to achieve. This follows an action 
brought by a Supreme Court decision to restrict the scope of the Environmental Protection 
Agency’s ability to regulate carbon emissions from power plants. He put dealing with 
Covid-19 as his top priority. However, he faced huge challenges in finding a suitable pathway 
forward in a world facing multi-crises, including that of the desperate need to reset strategic 
thinking to help the world cope with and recover economically from Covid-19. His slogan, 
“We will lead not by the example of our power, but by the power of our example”, reflects 
a wish to revisit soft power. However, in what sense might he do this? 


Given the enormous potential of the US pharmaceutical industry, Covid-19 vaccination 
research and production would have been an obvious area of US soft power for Biden to 
exploit if his predecessor had not been so blind to the danger of the virus. So, he was faced 
in playing catch-up, as its great rivals, China and Russia which developed their own vaccines, 
were able to gain influence by providing some supplies to others, even though these brands 
were not subject to the same rigorous testing/evaluation standards. His initial strategy was 
to provide supplies to his own citizens, with a target of vaccinating 100 million in his first 100 
days. The New York Times claimed®® that before Pfizer’s vaccine was proved highly 
successful in clinical trials, the company offered to guarantee the Trump administration 
supplies above the 100 million doses the pharmaceutical maker had already contracted to 
reserve for government. The administration never made the deal. Biden was forced to use 
the Defence Production Act, which allows the government place priority orders with 
manufacturers, to boost the nation’s limited supply of the vaccines and develop a strategy 
to address the threat from new variants. There were potential contractual problems through 
such a step as this was likely to result in delays to deliveries promised to other countries. It 
was likely to be a while before US manufactured Covid-19 vaccine supplies to others could 
be ramped up. But its contribution to sustaining effective “vaccination of the world” by also 
assisting other countries to manufacture is very important, given the necessity to do this so 
Covid-19 and its variants can be kept suppressed. 


In contrast, and as a positive in any current assessment of the UK’s soft power, its 
government was quick off the mark in March 2020 by supporting its national 
(AstraZeneca/Oxford University) vaccine development. Boris Johnson also called a special 
virtual meeting of G20 leaders to promote development of global vaccines. He announced a 
UK grant of £210 million to the Coalition for Epidemic Preparedness Innovations (CEPI), 
which led to the following warm quote from its CEO: 


“CEPI is extremely grateful for this substantial contribution from the UK 
Government. This decisive action and financial support from the UK Government 
comes at a pivotal moment for a world that is in crisis. The UK has a long history of 
global health leadership and, today, the UK is once again stepping up as a global 
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leader in its support CEPI and our crucial work to accelerate the development of a 
vaccine against COVID-19.”°” 


On the 25 April 2020 the UK further committed®* the equivalent of £330 million per year to 
Gavi, the Global Vaccine Alliance for the 2021-25 five-year period. The pledge will also 
support Gavi’s response to COVID-19 across Africa and Asia, as well as Gavi’s efforts to 
ensure the poorest countries recover from the impact of the COVID-19 pandemic. In 
addition to these altruistic pledges the UK also placed orders of over 370 million doses for 
promising vaccines. This enabled it to start vaccinating its most vulnerable citizens from 9 
December 2020. 


Let me return to the US soft power options in face of the global virus and climate change 
threats. Given the recent post aggressive actions by China and Russia, Biden was not likely 
to reduce its hard power at the start of 2021. This was despite the immediate pleas of 
notable peace activists like William Astore who commented”: 


“Peace-driven progressive policies will not emerge easily from the rainbow kettle of 
hawks Biden has so far assembled, but his inaugural speech did mention leading and 
inspiring others globally “not merely by the example of our power but by the power 
of our example.” It would have been an apt rhetorical flourish indeed, if not for this 
country’s “forever wars” in Afghanistan, Iraq, Libya, Syria, Yemen, and elsewhere 
across the Greater Middle East and Africa. America’s harsh war-fighting reality 
suggests that “the example of our power” still remains standard operating 
procedure inside the Washington Beltway.” 


Astore’s “Multipoint Plan to End War as We Know It”, included suggestions to stop updating 
nuclear weaponry, reduce bases abroad and the influence of the military-industrial complex 
on Congress, and to create a Department of Peace. These are more unlikely now after the 
geo-political events of 2022: Russia’s war on Ukraine, China’s belligerent attitude towards 
Taiwan. Kim Yong-un’s bombast and Iran’s attempt to destabilise the Middle East. 
However, Astore’s comments that Americans are sick, hungry and need help, and that for 
“national security”, need “more hospitals, better education, safer food, a cleaner 
environment, and, most of all, clean water and fresh air” are valid. Those needs were 
perhaps exacerbated by the downplaying of the dangers of the pandemic and the choice of 
placing economic and other factors at the expense of the environment during the Trump 
period of office. The mix of challenge for any future US President is enormous, and as in the 
UK made worse, by bi-polar politics. Both political systems must find a way to heal. 


The Soft Power 30 is one global ranking of the top 30 countries’ soft power, which has been 
produced and published annually from 2015. This ranking of overall attractiveness is based 
on "the quality of a country’s political institutions, the extent of their cultural appeal, the 
strength of their diplomatic network, the global reputation of their higher education system, 
the attractiveness of their economic model, and a country’s digital engagement with the 
world. The US has typically done well in this table of ranking but according to their report, 
for 2019!©, had slipped to 5‘ position which was quoted as largely due to Trump’s policies. 
An alternative and more detailed set of metrics from Brandfinance© Global Soft Power 
Index?! offer a different set of indicators for 60 countries. This has three levels for some 10 
indicators, including “reputation”, with US shown as 13 on the 2020 indicators. 
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Notwithstanding the obvious flaws in numerical model to quantify subjective factors, trends 
they show are useful. 


Despite the Trump effect there is reason for optimism. According to Nye**, even when 
Trump’s policies were unattractive, many people outside the US “remain attracted by 
American films, science, universities, companies, and foundations”. Many people in 
democracies were also attracted by the resilience of America’s independent courts and free 
press that normally stand up to presidential power. Fortunately, the independent justice 
system demonstrated this resolve during Trump’s attempts to force some State legislatures 
to demonstrate that the voting was rigged, which as illustrated above they refused to do. 
However, Trump’s hold over Republican party was indicated during the impeachment trial 
when fearful of incurring the wrath of their supporters, it seems most of its Senators voted 
against impeachment largely because of Constitutional technicalities. Trump might have 
been seen as having eroded the independence of civil society and reduced the resilience of 
the checks and balances in the political system. However, as the results of the 2022 mid- 
term elections show, this was not the case. 


What would be of concern is if checks and balances had become ineffective through use of 
false news. However, there are obvious dangers in trying to disseminate lies as shown by the 
recent case of Alex Jones, US radio host and prominent conspiracy theorist. He recently lost 
a legal case brought against him by parents of a child killed in the 2012 Sandy Hook 
Elementary School shooting. Jones claimed repeatedly that the shooting was a hoax on his 
radio show "Infowars," claiming it was "staged" by the government, so they could "go after 
our guns” and “start a civil war.” Jones portrayed the lawsuit against him as an assault on 
the First Amendment, the parents who sued him say his statements were so malicious and 
obviously false that they fell well outside the bounds of speech protected by the 
constitutional clause. The Connecticut state court fined Jones a total of $975 Million 
dollars?°°. 


Writing in 2020, Nye?™ questioned whether the US loss of soft power might be deeper and 
longer lasting than in the past. In his book, Do Morals Matter? Presidents and Foreign Policy 
from FDR to Trump", he comments the ex- president was not the first to lie or to pursue a 
narrow focus on US national interest. He points out that Lyndon Johnson, Richard Nixon, and 
George W. Bush had negative effects on American soft power, but the country recovered. 


Given those experiences, there was reason to hope that the US would recover its soft power 
after Trump. Though global trust in the US has been damaged, a return to more far-sighted 
policies and better public diplomacy could help in the recovery of that trust in the medium 
term. Soft Power as measured by the Index is very fluid. According to Brand Finance's Global 
Soft Power Index 2022, the US bounced back to the top place of the index after turning a 
corner on the COVID-19 pandemic thanks to its vaccination effort. Its score jumps from 55.9 
out of 100 in 2021 to 70.7 in 2022, the highest score ever in the Index.1°> The UK was 2"4in 
the same 2022. It remains to be seen whether the UK will retain this rank in 2023 given the 
recent political turbulence and resignations of two prime ministers in two months during 
2022, 


A deal of scepticism regarding soft power as a non-coercive method for exerting influence is 
necessary. In invading Ukraine. Viadmir Putin and his advisors clearly have rejected the 
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concept. Sadly, by resorting to hard power they have placed the world in an even more 
precarious situation. 


Flip side of media and communications technology 


Both SoftPower30 and BrandFinance© Global Power Index includes indicators relating to 
the “National provision of internet access”. Communications technology and social media 
platforms, bring evident benefits to communities when used appropriately. So, on the 
internet access indicator the US, and the UK, score highly. However, the digital media was 
used inappropriately during the pandemic, with devastating effect on the outcome and the 
political context inthe US. In the UK, social media technology was also used inappropriately 
by some members of the public. | argue that the technology aided the spread of the virus 
albeit in rather different ways in the two countries. Let us look at this aspect of technology 
in a general, and then a more specific way in terms of the pandemic. 


One of the problematic issues with any new technology is its double-sided nature. The lack 
of man’s perception to predict the full impact of “advances” is one thing, but its 
accompanying negative effects may also be deliberately ignored or downplayed, if it suits 
business purposes. Original designers may create items ostensibly for a beneficial purpose, 
but once in circulation, others with less virtuous motive may well exploit them for 
inappropriate or criminal acts. The huge beneficial aspect to the community of the World 
Wide Web is limited by the risk that criminals will try to hack personal computers for useful 
information. In January 2022 the UK National Crime Agency announced a new initiative to 
divert young people away from criminality has been launched after cyber-attacks designed 
to block access to schools’ networks or websites more than doubled during the Covid-19 
pandemic. 1% 


New drone technology illustrates the more general point. This can be a huge benefit for 
farmers, say, in using a drone to check distant fields on the state of crops or safety of animals. 
But the combination of a drone with GPS was also used to deliver drugs to a particular prison 
cell window. Similarly, the mobile phone is a wonderful technology to keep families and 
friends in safe contact. But these devices are exploited in ways not intended, for example 
by paedophiles to groom the young. The photographic feature of the phone can be used 
for acute invasion of privacy, and for “up-skirting”. To protect security of phone messages 
being read by others, some platforms apps, e.g., iMessage, Signal and Whats App, are 
encrypted. Prima facie, from a personal privacy perspective, this is an attractive idea. The 
flip side is that the mal-intentioned can communicate with each other, and the security 
forces are unable to intercept their plans. In the Covid-19 context, and the restrictions of 
illegal raves and events, the organisers of raves and large parties are able send information 
on the event time and place, without police prior knowledge. 


In terms of media and communication technology, the combination of the internet, with 
social media apps linked to mobile phone technology, and the possibility of constant 
connectivity has massively extended the possibility of moves to groom and convert others. 
But during the US election and pandemic period the mobile phone and social media were 
exploited in ways not expected. The disaffected exploited them to spread hate, and where 
it suited, to spread fake news and Covid-19 misinformation. One disturbing aspect of the 
Trump period was the way a significant proportion of his base support base seem radicalized 
by constant repetition of false news and conspiracy theories. The existence of massively 
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funded and politically linked TV and radio provision in the US has been an added major 
influence in this process. Safe within the blanket of the 1%* Amendment, some stations 
deliberately initiate false news and conspiracy theories, and others are politically oriented 
to pass the news on without fact-checking. 


The world became familiar with brainwashing at the time of the Korean war, which was 
stylized by the film “The Manchurian Candidate”. The scenario surrounds a former prisoner 
of war who is “brainwashed” and becomes an unwitting assassin for an international 
Communist conspiracy. Our understanding from those times was that such a result could 
only be achieved by techniques of deprivation and torture of the person concerned. 
However, today the phrase “radicalization” is more often used to describe the process of 
losing critical thinking skills and having a closed mind. How this happens to an individual will 
vary with personal circumstances, but an anti-government attitude is a major theme. A 
UNESCO research report (2017)?%” concluded that “social media constitutes a facilitating 
environment rather than a driving force for violent radicalization or the actual commission 
of violence.” The forward to the report stated that it was self-evident that the more 
powerful forces influencing radicalization were peer pressure and false information. The 
outcome is that many participants persuaded to accept false news and conspiracy theory, 
end up embedded in some alternative reality. 


How deep this alternative reality can be is illustrated by an experiment conducted by Suhail 
Inayatullah (2020), which he deliberately intended to be humorous. He did this to test the 
reaction of a Facebook “friend”, who he knew was influenced by conspiracy theories. He 
described her as someone who thought “Danger and secret elites were everywhere... the 
pandemic was a "plan-demic" orchestrated by WHO, Gates, a cabal of paedophiles, and 
others who sought to bio-chip us and create a world government.” Here is an extract from 
his story, and what he posted to Facebook as a spoof message: 


“You know the lizard people are here and have spread COVID - 19 through 5G, so 
they can create a world government then use the quantum viral vortex to return 
home. To do that they need unvaccinated bodies as they best propel their bio- 
starships for the long way back. Some don't believe this, but there is a secret cabal 
in charge of assisting the lizards. | can't reveal at this stage who they are. But what 
do you think they will eat for the light year home journey? Ask Gates, as he is the 
cannibal-in-chief. Musk does the design and Bezos is raising the cash. Zuckerberg 
keeps us diverted. Modi is making sure only the pure are dinner.... | challenge 
anyone to prove me wrong. In any case, this is material the mainstream media won't 
let you know. | worry now for my safety.” 1° 


He thought that this obvious nonsense would end the matter. But to his dismay he received 
two comments thanking him for his revelation and for taking the risk of speaking the truth! 


The interactions between the (1) actions by those in the US political system, with (2) actions 
by the population and (3) actions by those exploiting the communication technology, are all 
factors influencing the disastrous invasion on the US Capitol. The Select Committee will come 
to a due judgement in that area. 


The complexity of these interaction lies in the personal objectives and motives of individuals 
in each of these three categories, and the opportunities and constraints placed on them 
through law and their beliefs, as well as a personal interpretation of their cultural and 
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historical background. | describe the resultant death toll as an emergent property of the 
system | have examined. More on the term emergent property in the next Chapter. 


Its behaviours resulted from two exceptional concurrent events which it was ill-equipped to 
face. These were the extreme circumstance of a virus pandemic, concurrently with a 
President with a dramatically different vision for a US future, and who was intent on re- 
election. With the President pre-occupied and acting despite the warnings of medical advice, 
the US nearly lost its “war” against the virus. 


Several of the problems | have identified in this discussion appear structurally embedded in 
the form of a hard-won federal form of rigid constitutional democracy but with clauses 
allowing very wide interpretation. Forthcoming US administrations may wish to consider if, 
and how, they might mitigate the disadvantages that emerged with the open interpretation 
of the individual right to carry arms. This right is now interpreted by extension from the 
original context of a barrel loading musket to rapid-fire military style assault weapons. How 
far will it extend? 


The rigidity of the Constitution produced a paradox at the impeachment trial which 
acquitted Trump. The Republican senate leader, Mitch McConnell, voted not to impeach 
Trump on grounds of the interpretation that the Constitution did not cover incitement to 
violence as an allowable area for this procedure. However, after the trial+°? he made a very 
different comment on the ex-President’s behaviours, as this extract shows: 


“Fellow Americans beat and bloodied our own police. They stormed the Senate 
floor. They tried to hunt down the Speaker of the House. They built gallows and 
chanted about murdering the Vice President. They did this because they had been 
fed wild falsehoods by the most powerful man on Earth — because he was angry, 
he’d lost an election. Former President Trump’s actions preceding the riot were a 
disgraceful dereliction of duty.” 


For more effective democracy, future administration might look for ways to de-radicalize 
those who are steeped in conspiracy theories. It would be good if the restoration of critical 
thinking about conspiracies was accepted as a desirable goal on both sides of the House. The 
tenor of McConnell’s speech is cause for hope. It could take a long time, as elements of 
culture will be involved. It would be encouraged through some modifications to education 
programmes. This would also be helped if voters could be persuaded to accept that in times 
of threat a new style of dialogue with those who have a different political perspective would 
be very important, along with placing some new restrictions on the social media facilitation 
of false news. In other words, as is also needed in the UK. 


Restrictions on ‘free speech’ will involve difficult negotiations with social media platform 
providers who are very reluctant to place any new boundaries on postings. With notable and 
minimal exceptions e.g., Twitter’s suspension of Trump’s account after the insurrection, past 
calls for action are typically met with prevarication. In demonstrating reluctance to change, 
providers are supported by those who place individual freedoms above all other 
considerations and helped by the difficulty for politicians finding the balance between 
individual rights and responsibilities. A latest twist with Elon Musk buying Twitter with an 
apparent intent to make it a platform for free speech, will not make discussions any easier. 
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There are those with positive thoughts on a way forward. Sarah Jacobs, a Democratic 
Californian Congresswoman has suggested that the “ecosystem” of social media where the 
kinds of information and the kinds of posts that get the biggest reactions are the ones 
prioritized by their algorithms, should be reviewed. She also believes that the US have not 
really done the reckoning with the racial injustice and white supremacy of its past that is 
needed and calls for: 


“. communities all the way up to the national level having conversations about both 
the gory and the glory of our history and what happened, both throughout the 
history of our country and leading up to and on January 6, that we can come to a 
common narrative, moving forward, of what we want our country to be.” 11° 


This sentiment is exactly in line with my proposals that follow. This focuses on an approach 
to creating a better — a fairer and safer — future and suggests the use of a form of 
conversation dialogue which could enable this. 


Comparative politics, communications, and media — effects on UK/US Covid 
outcomes 


In concluding this Chapter, | want to summarise the broad similarities and differences 
between the US and UK cases, in terms of the “how” and “why” the high death tolls occurred 
and how this linked to communications, messaging and media. Both countries are highly 
developed democracies. During Covid-19, the political actors in both countries operated in 
the standard democratic conflict mode. This allowed a state of war to go unrecognized when 
a government of national unity was really required. In the UK, the conflict mode meant the 
opposition was able to feed on any apparent previous misjudgements made by governments 
on lockdown timings and release, which may have added to public worries and caused more 
mental health issues. In the UK, the national TV media channels had to remain politically 
independent, and thus always had to give both sides of an argument surrounding complex 
decisions. This constant repeat of opposition challenge added to public uncertainty. Fact 
checking of claims by politicians became more of a norm in the UK after the Brexit campaign. 
False news by TV and radio media was not an issue as there is strict control of national 
broadcasting standards. However, false news and conspiracy could still spread via the 
internet, though perhaps to a lesser extent than in the US. 


Also, on the plus side, the UK government trust in science led to effective action on vaccines 
development. In the US, the President’s disregard of science and avoidance of 
recommended precautions was copied by his support base without question, and interest in 
vaccine was initially very limited. Any attempt by the opposition to counter the threat of 
Covid-19 was usually contested by accusations of false news, which was deployed with 
intense purpose by biased sponsored media channels and through social media. The issue 
of individual rights outweighing concern for others, featured strongly with consequent 
effects in both contexts. In the US the idea of responsibility to care for others by reducing 
risk of their infection made little traction until December 2020. In short, the current 
measures and criteria for soft power are inadequate, ‘social cohesion’ is an omission. 


In the UK, the government had hoped that their pleas to the population at large to follow 
the rules would be sufficient. This strategy was not always successful, even after “it’s now 
up to everybody” to obey the rules, which entered the government briefings vocabulary as 
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the second phase started to rise exponentially. People were still being fined for holding 
illegal parties during December and January, and for holding illegal protests in the early part 
of 2021. Although non-compliance was not the only reason for the high death toll it certainly 
contributed and delayed suppression of the virus. In the next Chapter, we will be able to see 
that such responses were typical of human counter-intuitive behaviours when objectives 
and conflicts of values are present. 


| hope that my reader has found the observations and conclusions | have drawn so far 
challenging and thought-provoking. The challenge of what to do, and how to do it, requires 
me to re-present these through the lens of thinking systemically. | shall illustrate the 
underlying concepts through a variety of examples and show how its practice to date has 
been effective but limited in application to scenarios where solutions to problems with clear 
boundaries can be found and a ‘fix’ applied. In my final chapters | will offer a new application 
and methodology which can help with what the systems thinking practitioners call messy 
problems. This is because these problems contain many perspectives and are very complex. 
This is the type we face in creating a better future post-Covid-19. These problems are also 
dynamic. Our approach to the future demands a complete ‘refresh’. 
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11 Systems Thinking 


Introduction 


| will now review the Covid-19 experience, using what is called ‘systems thinking’. The 
description which follows is intended as suitable for those who may be unfamiliar with its 
fundamental concepts, as well as sufficiently robust in content in the judgement of my 
colleague systems practitioners. My aim is to show that ‘systems thinking’ provides 
additional insights to help with finding a path for action forward against future threats. 


At the end of World War Il, various academics coming from the perspectives of their 
various disciplines, began to realize that they would never be able to understand and 
explain the world around them simply in terms of their own specialized subject. The 
natural world is an obvious example of complexity, where chemistry, biology and physics 
are interwoven. The word ‘system’ was increasingly used to describe such interconnected 
phenomena, and from about 1950 a general systems theory began to emerge. A basic 
view of a ‘system’ is perceived to exist if two or more elements or components are identified 
as connected and interact in some way to produce a change. The natural world 
demonstrated to these pioneers that ‘everything was connected to everything else’ and 
that there was great danger in man interfering with the natural world without being fully 
aware of the consequences. 


As a new discipline of systems thinking grew it encompassed consideration of human 
activities. This included organisations and their behaviours, and how to use systems ideas in 
designing processes where humans interact with various technologies. The ideas extended 
to groups and their behaviours. Some other disciplines introduced an element of thinking in 
this way but tended to use the term ‘holistic approach’ and applied it at an individual level. 
Interest in application at the organisational level was because the consequences of changes 
made by management without much thinking were often counterintuitive and unfortunate. 
‘We didn’t realize that that would happen’ was often heard. It happened, not because a 
particular component of a system was changed, removed, or added, but because of the 
effect that the alteration had on that component’s interaction with other components. 
Interaction between components can give rise to unexpected outcomes which we would 
have wished to avoid. Systems thinking could help with this, which is why it is so important. 
The word ‘interaction’ is the key to understanding how a ‘systemic approach’ differs from a 
‘systematic’ approach. A systems approach is also systematic in the sense of the first need 
to identify and analyse the components of a system, but it goes a stage further in 
concentrating on how these components could interact with each other. To review the 
outcomes during the pandemic using concepts in systems thinking, | will first need to 
introduce the important ones. 


System Perspective 


A very interesting aspect of systems thinking is that what emerges as ‘the system’ will 
depend on the perspective or viewpoint we wish to take. It is normal to refer to the ‘system 
of interest’. The same physical space can be perceived in a multitude of ways depending on 
the purpose of the observer. Take the physical space of a school classroom. Let us assume 
the perspective of an engineer investigating the suitability of the heating system to maintain 
a goal of a comfortable environment for learners within the room. From this perspective of 
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analysis, the main input to the ‘system’ is hot water from the school boiler. After heat loss 
through piping, the walls, windows, roof, and floor, the system output is heat circulating in 
the room. So, would this allow the goal of maintaining a comfortable internal temperature 
within the likely range of outside air temperatures? The interactions of the internal system 
depend on the insulation properties of the walls, windows, roof and floor, the number and 
position of radiators and their outputs, and how learners are distributed in the room. The 
control of the system in maintaining its goal is automatic, set through a thermostat. 
Measurements are physical and largely quantitative, e.g., temperature. These inputs, 
outputs, interactions, and control for achieving the defined temperature goal would 
constitute a rough scope of the relevant system for this view of the room. 


Let us now assume the perspective of an Ofsted inspector. With this system view the goal is 
to investigate the quality of the teaching in facilitating the learning by the pupils. The key 
input to the ‘system’ in this case is the skill, knowledge, and expertise of the teacher in 
facilitating learning of some aspects of a national curriculum. The output, hopefully, is 
increased learning. The interactions in this case are between the teacher and the pupils and 
the learning materials and a specific learning goal. These in turn depend on the teacher 
providing a clear learning plan and clarification of the goal, and subsequent enthusiasm, 
innovation, and style of delivery; and, indeed, the enthusiasm of the learners for their 
experience. The inspector will need to assess the achievement of the learning goal by a 
range of subjective observations; including the reactions and levels of interest displayed by 
the learners, their eagerness to ask questions and the teacher’s ability to provide satisfactory 
explanations. There may be a less subjective way to assess the achievement if the lesson is 
supported by a test of some kind. The control of the system towards achieving the goal is 
entirely in the hands of the teacher. My aim in presenting this contrasting case is to show 
that when the perspective of the system changes, the components of the system of interest 
change completely even though we are considering the same physical space. We can say, ‘a 
system exists in the mind of the observer’. 


The systems thinking area is broadly based, dealing mostly with systems not connected by 
wires. In organisations, and in groups, the connections between humans are very complex, 
involving a range of ‘softer’ characteristics such as culture, history, goals, perception of their 
rights, view of the world, and human psychology. The interaction between individuals is 
highly influenced by the degree to which such elements for individuals are compatible with 
one another. Within groups, the behaviours, outcomes, and performance, are also similarly 
influenced, Systems can easily go wrong or fail, especially if rules are not those agreed by 
the members but imposed from outside. Because of its importance, | will start by 
introducing what | see as the fundamental concept of systems thinking — that of emergent 
properties. To explain the concept, | will start with a basic case, that of the design of man- 
made objects. 


Emergent property as outcome of an intended design 


An emergent property is typically designed and built into man-made items, for example, 
in the case of a basic clock. If all the components of a clock — face, hands, spindle, nuts 
and bolts, battery, etc., are strewn ona table, they are just those, random items on the table. 
However, if and only if, they are connected in one way this produces a working clock which 
tells the time. This is its ‘emergent’ property. None of the components can do this by 
themselves, the working of the clock is the emergent property. 
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This system is basically one with an intended outcome, the single purpose of telling the time. 
Admittedly, it might still have a decorative purpose even if not working, say, in the case of 
an old grandfather clock in the hall which stays to impress susceptible visitors. The clock is 
a very simplistic case; in more sophisticated objects redundancy can be built in to maintain 
operation, e.g., a standby battery if the primary fails. 


There are two obvious but important points about man-made systems. The first is that no 
component ‘answers back’. It continues to work unless it fails structurally or loses power. 
Not like human beings when they are components of a what we might refer to as a system 
or ‘the system’ when some administrative process in our company lets us down. So early 
advice was to not just think ‘systematically’, which means about the components, but to 
also ‘think systemically’, i.e., consider possible interactions between components which 
might affect outcomes and performance. The second point is that man-made items are 
designed to operate in a specific environment. This can be a range of temperature, light, 
atmosphere, humidity and sometimes only for people with specific abilities or capacity. If the 
specifications are met, then they can be expected to work. Human activities and individual 
responses can be very sensitive to what | shall describe as changes in their environment, both 
regarding what | shall call their internal or day-to-day environment, and the wider external 
environment. 


Unexpected emergent or counterintuitive outcomes from human activity 


The same phenomenon of emergent properties is very evident when humans act together. 
This immediately means there will be muti-perspectives involved as individuals experience 
that individual activity. This applies within formal structures like organizations and to more 
informal groups. We will refer to these as human-activity systems. These systems have 
their own internal environment be it family, group, or company — ‘that’s the way we do 
things round here.’ Organizations and other types of human-activity systems are complex 
because human behaviour is not fixed but unpredictable, indeed will vary from day-to- 
day and hour-to-hour. 


The word ‘synergy’ is closely related to emergent outcomes. Synergy is sometimes used to 
describe interaction or cooperation of two or more organizations, groups, or individuals 
to produce a combined effect different from any of the properties of their separate parts. 
This is an emergent property. We look generally to have positive synergy. Unfortunately, 
negative synergy can also occur when relationships implode. 


One famous case of creative and positive synergy was in the collaboration between the 
biologists Crick and Watson which led to understanding the structure of DNA and was a 
crucial step which has led to Covid-19 vaccine and test development. The pair were initially 
working in different countries, the UK, and the USA, on different aspects of the problem 
and not making great progress. Watson’s coming to Cambridge in 1951 to work with Crick 
led to the discovery of the double-helix structure of DNA two years later. This same 
experience of synergy occurs at all levels of human collaboration. From your own 
experience | am sure you will be able to recall creative and positive synergy resulting from 
working with other individuals. However, because of human unpredictability, perhaps 
triggered by an unexpected influence in their life, there is always a danger that what was 
positive synergy in a relationship, suddenly evaporates. We have seen this happen many 
times recently at the national and international level, for example, when UK nations fell out 
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over EU membership, when the UK and past EU partners got into dispute over Covid-19 
vaccine supplies. Problems still exist, post-Brexit, over trading arrangements across the 
Northern Ireland border. 


Organisations normally attempt to moderate possible staff behaviour variation, through 
terms and conditions, rules and procedures, training, supervision, and leadership. They can 
do this with an employment contract, which is possible as they are offering pay or benefits 
for work. Nevertheless, counter-intuitive behaviours and outcomes are highly possible when 
changes occur without adequate consultation or when decisions impact on what are seen in 
unfair ways. Counterintuitive outcomes often result because of underlying tension between 
management and the workforce through unions which represent them. The introduction of 
a new technology by management without proper regard to possible systemic effects can 
be catastrophic. An example from 1978, was when News International, parent of Times 
Newspapers, built and clandestinely equipped a new printing plant in Wapping. The plant 
allowed journalists to input copy text directly, reducing the need for labour in the print halls, 
cutting costs and improving production time dramatically. That was the management 
perspective, but the powerful print union who operated a ‘closed-shop’ based on a hot- 
metal and labour-intensive Linotype method, would not accept the introduction of 
electronic composition, and went on strike. Management refused to give in and as a result 
The Times was not printed for almost a year. It is because of such instances that | might say 
that there is no such thing as ‘common sense’, as otherwise everyone would agree on what 
to do and how to do it! 


There is yet no form of social contract equating to an employment contract. Society provides 
benefits to the individual, but other than an expectation to obey the law and pay taxes, our 
liberal democracy allows us to live on a basis of acting ‘responsibly’, which is undefined. 


Challenges of the wider systems environment 


Systems thinking uses a much broader interpretation of the term ‘environment’. It says 
human activity systems exist in a wide complex of social, economic, technological, legal, 
political environments as well as the natural - both physical and ecological - environments. 
These environments are systems in their own rights; they contain many inter-linked sub- 
systems. All these environments might trigger impacts on a ‘system of interest’, its sub- 
systems and individuals within it. 


With a systems thinking approach a common assumption before considering change is that 
it is necessary to draw a boundary around the internal system and the elements over 
which management has control, and the external environment in which the system 
exists. At best, one can try to influence, manipulate, or reduce the effects of changes in 
a system’s environment, but we can’t control it completely. For example, in the 
organizational case, the external environment might include suppliers, and their customer 
base, over whom control is far from guaranteed, and its competitors. An organization can 
try to offset the effect of competitor advertising through its own promotional activity. It 
can offer a range of inducements to suppliers, guaranteeing payments and a confirmed 
market for a period. It might offer inducements to customers over a sale period, but in our 
democracy, we don’t force people to buy products, we generally operate a free market. 


Another example of a system’s attempt to influence its environment is when a football team, 
if viewed as a system, buys a new player to give them an edge over their rivals. The other 
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teams are a crucial element of any given teams’ environment. As indeed are their fans, who 
they must attract to pay their players’ wages. That attraction in turn depends on the team 
performance. A football team buys a new player either because they consider the individual 
to be a superior player or will fit better into their team. However, it can be the case that even 
someone thought to be the best in the world may not perform to expected standards within 
his new team. This is a case of a counter-intuitive outcome, a term we shall come across a 
lot in the book. 


Another point is that a system environment can have several nested layers, and each layer 
can have different effects on the system of interest. We often use the terms — near 
environment and wider environment. Take for example, a rise in the cost of crude oil 
potentially raising petrol prices. This may or may not increase petrol costs for a particular 
company, or employees. The rise of crude oil prices can be moderated in many ways before 
they impact, choices might be available. The government, a crucial element in a company’s 
wider environment, may cut intended fuel duty to compensate for the rise in basic price. If 
no government duty cut is made, the company may change its company car use policy and 
thus employee travel budget in a variety of ways. It could either decrease individual staff 
mileage allowance or introduce a cut in travel mileage to stay within the same expenses 
limit. Whatever the conflation of these possibilities brings about, an individual employee, 
say marketing manager, can then decide the best option, drive less, or do their job in a 
different way. In this scenario the employer is part of the near environment to the marketing 
manager. 


Lack of Perception of system interaction with its environment 


Counterintuitive or unwanted outcomes, or unintended consequences, for an organization 
can also result from a lack of perception of what is going on in the world around. This 
often happens through not appreciating how an element of its wider environment might 
react to a development the organization wants to introduce. This can also apply to the 
introduction of new technology. An example of this was the Concorde supersonic civil 
aircraft. From the beginning the key problems in developing such an aircraft were 
perceived to be those of engineering. For example, to design a wing that would enable a 
civil transport aircraft like Concorde to fly at a supersonic speed of over Mach 2 (i.e., 
twice the speed of sound). It turned out this was not the real problem. The technology 
solution to wing design came relatively easily; the root of the project’s difficulties came from 
elsewhere. To maximise fuel efficiency and range the aircraft needed to fly at high altitude 
for as much of any journey as possible. It was assumed that this simply meant a climb to 
height after take-off, go supersonic as soon as possible and a descent as close as possible at 
the destination. However, this assumption proved erroneous and disastrous. 


The developers had not foreseen the protectionist reaction from the US aerospace industry 
who, for one reason or another, be it technical jealousy or economic concerns, placed 
obstacles in the path of Concorde. They had allies in the vociferous environmental lobby 
groups on both sides of the Atlantic who successfully established a ‘scare’ campaign against 
Concorde. This included claims that the supersonic boom and noise pollution of Concorde 
flying overland would produce panic, cause cows to produce curdled milk and pregnant 
women to give birth prematurely. It was a short step from this for the US Federal Aviation 
Authority to ban Concorde from flying supersonic over the East coast of the US. This meant 
that on a journey to New York, then seen as its primary route, the aircraft was forced to 
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descend several hundred miles away from its destination and fly at normal jet aircraft 
speeds. Similar restrictions were placed on Concorde leaving the UK. It had to fly subsonic 
until it was west of Ireland. The restriction of flying at subsonic speeds for these two 
considerable sectors of a journey meant that the aircraft’s fuel efficiency was much reduced. 
There was a downward spiral of interest in overseas buyers due to operating costs and a rise 
in unit production cost. In the end only the two production collaborators, UK and France 
operated the aircraft and with a smaller fleet than intended. 


The challenge is therefore when doing something new or facing something new, deep 
consideration should be given to what a system in the environment might do in response. 
As a postscript to Concorde’s demise, on 4 June 2021, and despite the FAA’s previous 
opposition to Concorde, United Airlines announced its intention to move into supersonic 
civilian flight, placing orders for 15 new jets designed to fly at Mach 1.7. The Overture, being 
built by a company called Boom Supersonic in Denver, is due to fly in 2026 and be ready to 
carry passengers by 2029. United claim that the new aircraft will use 100% sustainable fuel. 
If this unproven fuel technology is successful, it will be revealing to see if the restrictions that 
Concorde had placed on its flight profile are also placed on the Overture. 


The challenge is always to try to predict where changes in the environment might come 
from. All organizations suffer from weakness in this area. As a wonderful model of this in 
action, the human respiratory system has a perfect way of sensing changes in its 
environment, the air which it processes, and will alter its behaviour immediately to 
compensate. The system does this through alveoli in the lung linings which measure the level 
of carbon dioxide in the lung. The level increases during exercise and so the lungs breathe 
faster to take in more oxygen. If only we could design mechanisms for organizations which 
were so effective at measuring environmental change and change their output behaviour 
immediately. But we learn from the respiratory system that we need to strive to do this. 
Most organizations have some form of market and competitor intelligence, e.g., to try to 
detect when there might be a shortage of supplies, or when competitors might take actions 
to increase their market share. Large companies with sufficient resources might absorb the 
competition, by a take-over bid. 


Coping Strategies for system environmental disturbances 


One of the common quotes we hear today is related to the idea that the only thing we can 
be sure about in the future is continuous and rapid change. Typical changes we experience 
can be traced back to technological innovation within the wider external environment. This 
triggers systemic responses within economic, political, and socio-technical systems, with 
subsequent effects on the systems we interact with in our daily lives. Who could have 
thought that a trigger event in the natural world would have changed the way many now 
work, how we ‘meet’ to co-operate in work and socially interact through Zoom and other 
on-line video software? Indeed, what influence will this medium have on air travel numbers 
in the future, with subsequent systemic effects on those employed in that sector and the 
travel industry? 


An important theory relating to such environmental turbulence was provided by Ashby in 
1956114. Ross Ashby was a British psychologist who was a pioneer in the new science of 
cybernetics, the study of control and communication, in both animals and machines. In the 
book ‘An Introduction to Cybernetics’ he proposed a ‘law’ regarding levels of variety and 
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regulation seen within biological systems. He argued that when the variety or complexity of 
the environment exceeds the capacity of a system (natural or artificial), the environment will 
dominate and ultimately destroy the system. 


Ashby’s law of ‘requisite variety’ can be expressed in the following way. To deal properly 
with the diversity of problems the environment generates for the system, it needs to have a 
range of responses to match. It needs to be adaptive. In short, a system must have both 
information and control mechanisms or responses which are at least equal to the number 
of potential disturbances and challenges. 


Therefore, commercial organizations need some form of material supply, market, and 
competitor intelligence. This is needed to detect when there might be an impending 
shortage of supplies, or when competitors might take actions to increase market share. But 
in turn the organization needs to show it is adaptive to making its own changes in response. 
This will include increasing or changing the form of their own intelligence activity, or its 
variety. Being adaptive applies both in the sense of assessing potential threats, but also to 
new opportunities. For example, there is little point in the UK having access to a new trade 
market in the Far East unless companies have access to adequate expertise in the variety of 
languages that this may involve. The need for variety and range of expertise rebuts the 
argument that extraordinarily complex situations (like a new pandemic) demand the 
concentration of extraordinary powers in a central entity, such as a dictatorship. During a 
pandemic, the more intelligence, staff capacity and thus variety the better, as is the degree 
of accommodation and compromise over actions. 


The phrase ‘uncommon sense’, taken from a science fiction story written in 1945 has been 
used e.g., by (Castro,2014)1"* to describe what is needed to tackle the complex issues that 
we face today. He argues that the normal approach with “tried-and-true analysis and action 
plans” often compounds problems and leaves us in the “wreckage of yesterday’s common 
sense”. He writes: 


“We borrow to get out of debt, fight to end wars, retreat to confront our problems 
and blame others to promote responsibility. Soouting cogent explanations for last 
year’s disasters, we then repeat them, living out the insanity of doing the same thing 
while expecting change.” 


By uncommon sense Castro means pragmatic actions and solutions grounded in learning and 
informed by trial and error. Uncommon sense grows out of systems wisdom. By shared 
creativity and shared leadership, it offers a possible path to meaningful, desired change. 
These thoughts are even more important in the context of large social problem which must 
be managed through accommodations and compromise to reduce unexpected outcomes as 
possible. The offerings and markers | offer in the following chapters match well to these 
thoughts. 
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12 Systems Thinking and Covid-19 


So, we reach Part 3 of the book. | will now relate the same concepts of systems thinking to 
the challenges faced by the UK Government in managing the Covid-19 pandemic. | will begin 
with a description of the context, and then specify my perspective of the outcomes. 


The UK has a large social system of 68 million individuals with a range of multi-ethnic, 
multiracial, and multinational backgrounds. They have, or will come to have, different 
perspectives and personal goals. Constitutionally, it is the United Kingdom, but from 
arguments between the four nations which have flared occasionally over the past few years, 
a “disunited”**3 kingdom might sometimes seem a better metaphor. The UK is one of the 
most diverse nations in the world. Government challenges emerge from a wide range of 
differences within the population, including culture, history, religion and beliefs; competitive 
needs of the young, the elderly, the fit and the disabled; and the haves and have-nots. Other 
challenges emerge from its geography and demography. It is a small country with a high 
average population density. There are several large conurbations with very high population 
density. These support concentrations of ethnic groups with a tendency to have 
intergenerational residency. These factors are all conducive to virus spread. 


The UK is a liberal democracy, which has its own examples of blemished history during its 
colonial era but remains an attractive country to potential immigrants. The UK provides 
some examples of evident wish to keep its word and its responsibility in relation to treaties 
and is welcoming incomers from Hong Kong who wish to escape the clampdown on 
democracy there by China. It has made mistakes too, such as the Windrush scandal!™. 
Despite all its mistakes the UK retains a high position on the International Index of Soft 
Power. An element of this high standing is its democratic institutions and the rights and 
freedoms that these bestow on its citizens. 


Difficulties for central government are caused by unexpected environmental events and by 
the opposition parties and pressure groups. The two latter ones are commonplace, 
necessary occurrences within a democracy, and are normally dealt with by parliamentary 
processes and settled by vote if necessary. Unexpected threats are different, there is no 
social thermometer or thermostat available to maintain goals. Decisions for a way ahead can 
only be provisional, especially in the extreme case of a virus like Covid-19. 


The most basic duty of a government is to protect its people. When a modern democracy 
like the UK is facing any threat, it must do this with due regard to peoples’ lives, livelihoods 
and the economy and the immense importance of the NHS. Actions will also be influenced 
by political pragmatism and the assumed expectations of those who voted for them, and 
those who didn’t. Decisions on a course to take dealing with a surprise threat with unknown 
potential are extremely difficult, given the systemic interaction between all these factors. 
However, the reality is that because of the pandemic, the outcome in the first year was that 
civilian deaths were almost twice that arising during World War II. The death rate linked to 
Covid-19 in the UK of around 1 in 2,000 (0.2%) was very high, and on this measure one of 
the highest in the world. There is no single measure which fully allows for variability in 
national contexts in the comparison of outcomes. Population density is a factor and with an 
average figure included in calculations of deaths per square kilometre, the UK outcome is 
marginally less stark. For example, the UK population density?*° is 282 per km, in France it 
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is 119 per km2, and by my calculation if this factor was included the international order in 
death rankings would switch. 


System of Interest — adaptation to threat 


Like any lifeform the Covid-19 virus showed a remarkable ability to adapt to survive. This 
evolutionary characteristic produced many variants. The so-called Alpha, Delta, and Omicron 
variants, which arose during 2021 were highly transmissible, triggered spikes and rapid rises 
in infections. Vaccination proved to be somewhat less effective in reducing the spread of 
infection by these variants but continued to reduce serious illness and deaths. The variants 
continued to be deadly with worldwide spread among the unvaccinated. My focus relates 
to the following proposition: 


As the virus adapts to survive, so must we — the UK government and the population, adapt 
— using all the intelligence and creativity we can collectively generate. 


Now to my perspective and my system of interest. From a simplistic systems viewpoint the 
UK governance system goals are defined by constitution and by its manifesto. The main 
elements are the PM leading a Cabinet, with representative Ministers themselves leading 
and informed by independent departments of state, each with resources within allocated 
budgets from the Chancellor. In systems terms, central governance can be seen as having a 
‘near’ environment. One main element of this system is MP party representation in 
Parliament and those consulted in its procedures. The general population is another 
element. The population who pay tax rely on employment opportunities and rewards within 
the economy, which in turn provides necessary public services. All this depends on central 
governance decisions with acceptable outcomes to most. The parliamentary process and 
election cycle provide checks and balance to the governance system, in normal times. 


The wider system environment — representing elements outside the direct control of UK 
governance -is both the source and opportunity for growth and threat. Exports to other 
countries are essential to the economy, imports of food are also critical. The wider system is 
also a source of competition, acceptable when fair. This competition can also develop to 
become a source of threat to our, or other democracies, way of life. The Ukraine war — an 
attempt to impose an unacceptable ideology is an example. Covid -19 is different. This 
threat came from the wider ecological environment. It penetrated the UK near environment 
through global travel and then posed sudden challenge for the UK governance system. 


| will draw on the evidence | provided earlier but focus on the extent to which the UK central 
governance adapted its own policies and responses to what became a pandemic. This is not 
just as an extended dynamic event, but also the challenges to policies emerging from the 
four major components of its own system environment — political, economic, social, and 
technological - and from their interactions. The degree to which adaptations, if any, were 
successful — in terms of both governance and individual behaviours - will then lead to my 
conclusions on imperatives and a systems methodology for action. | will be necessarily 
selective in identifying what | regard as major necessary adaptations or overlooking of their 
needs. 
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Central government adaptation 


Political system environment 

The “management” of the country by the UK central government stems from Cabinet 
decisions. Its control is moderated by Parliamentary agreement and law, and exercised 
through the civil service, the police, and Armed forces. The only members of the 5.6 million 
public employees who are bound by law to support the government in power are the approx. 
130,000 police and approx. 200,000 Armed Forces personnel. The government provides 
service and protection to its citizens, and these are the very sources of disturbances from its 
environment, as indeed are the opposition parties. As befits its status as a liberal democracy 
the political environment can be challenging even when the governing party has a 
substantial majority. A common occurrence when there are “wings” within a party, as 
evidenced by actions of the right-wing ‘Brexiteers’ and their raucous cries for early release 
from lockdowns. 


Apart from a brief honeymoon period at the start of the pandemic central governance 
showed little evidence of any attempt to adapt to its political environment. Despite the high 
death toll, basically it was politics as usual, with the opposition trying its best to show 
incompetence in the government as a possible route to power at the next election. The style 
of parliamentary debate was conducted with the metaphor of war, an internal war. 


Democracy depends on choice between options which are clear and seem true to most. The 
occurrence of false information spread by what most would regard as misguided individuals 
within the community (its social environment) was much facilitated by interaction with the 
social media component of the technology environment. This led to indoctrination and 
distorted opinions. Defence against the virus was affected by a ‘misinfodemic’. This also 
meant that one basis of democracy — the right of individuals to free speech and to express 
opinion - is under threat of invalidation. While the effect of false news may be less in the 
UK compared to the US, the prospect of distortion of democracy is worrying. 


The constraints on a single government to impose limits on social media technology are 
recognised, as it also brought huge benefits as a communication medium during lockdown. 
Because of these benefits, plus the massive economic status of the providers, size of their 
workforce, complexity in resolving taxation arrangements, to recalibrate what are 
‘appropriate’ social media postings is a massive global issue. The UK must continue its 
efforts as a G7 member to find a solution. The forthcoming UK Online abuse bill is an 
important step in this direction. Longer term education goals must be adapted to include 
internet and social media ‘wisdom’. 


Economic system environment 

Notwithstanding a lack of adaptation within the political system, credit is due to the 
government for the steps it took to its normal approach to the economy. The furlough 
scheme, announced on 20 March 2020 just before the first lockdown was opposite to normal 
Conservative instincts and unprecedented in size. However, the time interval between 
introducing the scheme and first death on 1 February had been 48 days?"®. This could also 
be interpreted as being unnecessary prevarication, or perhaps understandable because of 
being “in a maze where there were elephant-traps along every alternative path”, as | 
commented in Chapter 1. 
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The level of detail and areas of unfairness in the furlough scheme scope was, reasonably, 
constantly questioned by the opposition. This funding together with extra spending on the 
NHS, for PPE and vaccine development led to a large increase in national debt. This would 
raise on-going political issues about how this distribution of taxation would fall to pay for 
this spending. This came to a tipping point following a decision by Liz Truss to climb out of 
the economic crisis in late summer 2022, by a growth plan enabled by yet more borrowing. 
This decision was a classic example of the danger of disregarding the environment in decision 
making, leading to unwanted and disastrous outcomes, both for her personally and for 
interest rates. 


Social system environment 

A lack of adaptation was also evident in the Government’s continued adherence to a political 
‘golden rule’ — “never upset voters by criticizing them”. When crucial points in the fight 
against a virus were reached, the government asked for restraint and responsible behaviour. 
This can only be partially effectives until everyone, or mostly everyone, within the social 
system conforms. While most people did their best to conform, as explored earlier there 
were instances of some not conforming to social distancing, mask-wearing and self-isolation 
rules. This contributed to infection spread. Some of the reasons for non-conformance to 
rules were excusable, others completely unacceptable and showed a lack of concern for 
others. As release from the first wave was announced by government it was with the 
assumption that the population would follow rules but encouraged by reference to past 
British stoicism in facing adversity. Such appeals fell on deaf ears of some younger members 
of society. When rules were fragrantly not followed, criticism was muted, and initially fines 
were too low to be a deterrent. Police eventually got more powers but often were not able 
to uphold them. Lack of perception applied also to social media technology with an 
emergent property in allowing illegal raves to be called without police prior knowledge. The 
words ‘responsibility’ and ‘civic duty’ came as a plea into cabinet briefings very late on in the 
pandemic. 


The same indifference to rules applied to vaccinations. This was at a time, during late 2021, 
when some 8-10% of adults refused the jab while there was a race to vaccinate as many as 
possible following the emergence of new variants, particularly Omicron. Take up of booster 
jabs to counter the waning of the vaccine effect of the first two jabs, again left to individual 
choice, was much slower than government had hoped. Yet wide compulsory vaccination was 
not introduced. The exception was the care home sector where vaccination for staff was 
made compulsory from 11 November 21. The introduction of compulsory vaccination in the 
NHS was delayed until April 2022, due to already existing staff shortages and then 
subsequently dropped. Introducing legislation might cause more staff to leave as the service 
faces what could be a crisis level winter period. 


The UK has generally not sought to spell out citizen’s responsibility in a separate legal 
document. This is different from the US which embodies some specific responsibilities in its 
Constitution e.g., to vote and pay taxes. The Labour Government of 2009 toyed with the idea 
of a Bill of Rights and Responsibilities by issuing a Green Paper?”’ to launch a debate about 
how best to ‘protect and entrench such fairness in our country for our times’. This did not 
get far. A Conservative vision?!® of a bill of this name emerged but in a private member’s 
form and with a different purpose, i.e., to ‘require persons bringing claims or proceedings 
under the (EU) Human Rights Act 1998 to satisfy a test of reasonableness and equity’. The 
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bill is not yet documented. The current government believes that there are sufficient ways 
in which responsibilities as a member of a community are implied and expressly recognized 
in our daily lives. Criminal and regulatory law prohibits or requires action, for example to pay 
taxes. 


Formal law may be unnecessary, but there is no reason why the two concepts of mutual 
rights and responsibilities shouldn’t be explored in a practical way and incorporated in 
understandings drawn up for any community or group. An agreed statement of mutual 
rights, or privileges on the one hand and the responsibilities, or commitments, on the other 
hand, could present advantages. It is vital in any such endeavours that as many perspectives 
as possible are involved in the process to reduce prospects of unwanted outcomes. This 
applies at any level of action, though as the variety of perspectives increases with numbers 
of people in the system of interest, it is logical to start with small groups. 


Technology system environment 

| have been critical of the limits of government’s perception in relation to one aspect of its 
technology system environment, viz, misuse of social media along with the encryption of 
messaging on some Apps. Commendation is due to for their decision to fund research into 
promising UK vaccines, and to pre-order millions of doses of others. The successful 
development of the Astra-Zeneca/Oxford vaccine, and other strains ordered e.g., 
Pfizer/BionTech, meant that the UK Covid-19 death rate in the second year of the pandemic 
was much reduced. Considerable innovation occurred in the methods introduced through 
the NHS for local distribution and injection of the vaccine. Investment into vaccine science 
and technology will remain vital for dealing with variants notwithstanding the suggestions | 
am making for change elsewhere. 


Summary and imperatives for actions 


There were many factors at play in the death toll, including the emergence of new variants 
of the virus. It is unfair to lay blame on central government for all outcomes. It is fair to ask 
how much was due to a lack of perception The lack of PPE in the beginning was evidence of 
inadequate perception in risk assessment and allowance for stock levels, and priorities 
within emergency plans. The review which started in the late summer of 2022 is 
investigating such matters and no doubt plans in these areas can be improved. 


Clearly there was a need for deeper attention to scanning of the environment on a regular 
basis, around questions of the type: what are the threat areas to lives? where might new 
threats develop? what are we missing? An enhancement of this was an important step for 
revision by government and this has already happened. The UK Health Security Agency 
(UKHSA) which became fully operational*!? on 1 October 2021, will be a ‘standing capacity 
to prepare for, prevent and respond to all threats to health, including future pandemics and 
infectious diseases, as well as chemical, biological, radiological, nuclear, and environmental 
hazards.’ This strategic process is also a crucial step forward in terms of health threats. But 
the systems adaptation review has highlighted what additional future action is needed for 
government to take to avoid such a massive death toll if faced with another extreme threat. 
The actions essential are in three areas: the case for unity government; civic behaviours; and 
national educational goals. | will deal with the first two here, and the third in the next 
Chapter. 
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Unity Government 

| believe there was a strong case for temporary adaptation of our democracy by moving to 
a unity government during such a period of acute risk. This action would have helped to 
reduce the level of expectations all round. This option was avoided, perhaps partly due for 
a perceived political need by the then PM to continue demonstrating a strong resolve that 
had achieved Brexit. While the idea of unity government is challenging, there is a precedent 
of WWII for such a move. Planning for such an eventuality should be explored given the 
prospect of future threats. 


A failure of perception by government was not to accept and act on a premise that during 
the pandemic the UK was at ‘war’. This was not just metaphorically but was at war. The ‘war’ 
was not just with an ‘unseen enemy’ but with itself, in terms of the political system it was 
using to fight the war. Our ‘generals’ — our politicians — ended up fighting each other, the 
opposition seeking to demonstrate Government incompetence. Our liberal democracy did 
not adapt appropriately to allow it to fight effectively against the enemy. History, culture 
and trying to please everybody, with over-emphasis on rights, added to governance 
hesitancy already inevitable in unprecedented circumstances. 


Ashby’s Law of requisite variety, introduced in Chapter 11, provides a useful metaphor for 
considering this. This law - derived from a cybernetic view - requires a system to have 
sufficient variety in what it can do internally to cope with disturbances from its environment. 
Yet the standard democratic form is designed to work in the opposite sense: to allow all 
citizens wide freedom of views and action, within a very open system of law making. Under 
normal conditions these disturbances are in appropriate tension, they provide checks and 
balances. Indeed, they are often a source for new initiatives, but they were 
counterproductive during the pandemic. As with all metaphors there are limitations to 
Ashby’s law application to social systems. What it may offer as a metaphor for an 
organization, cannot apply to a whole of a democratic society. That would imply a loss of 
checks and balance, and a more dictatorial state. 


A more satisfactory and flexible approach to allow innovative ideas but also to reduce the 
imbalance between the disturbances from the environment and central government’s ability 
to cope in an emergency, is needed. It is only ethical if there is adequate opportunity for the 
normal opposition to have their views fully expressed during Cabinet and other advisory 
forums in finding the way forward. This right, including those of conspiracists, could be 
extended to all viewpoints in the advisory forums. 


A way forward could be to find accommodations or compromise that values differences 
within the various views that will be expressed. This encourages enthusiasm for the process. 
Any process developed should not be based too heavily on striving for consensus as this 
undermines enthusiasm for action (Ison,2000)?7°. Some fundamentalists may never change. 
My offering is for a framework of open exploratory trigger questions which will ‘unfold’ into 
options for decisions and actions. 


Trigger Questions 


In Chapter 4 | introduced ‘evolutionary learning’ in terms of explaining and accepting the 
responsibility for what is now. The ‘now’ is the multi-crises we face because of unchecked 
global social evolution. An evolutionary learning approach suggests we take positive steps 
to evolve our systems more consciously along a safer and fairer path by interpreting the 
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three open questions. My immediate comment on the question set is that while they are 
seemingly systematic, they cannot be taken as a sequential process, they must be seen as 
iterative. For example, if one starts on a particular direction, we might then discover a block 
which means we need to backtrack. To reduce this prospect, questions and actions must be 
considered with avoiding unnecessary counter-intuitive actions as far as possible. 


My offerings as first responses and as might apply to the UK is below: 


What should be? 


The UK governance system should accept from the Covid-19 experience of civilian 
death rates, that they should plan for the option to operate differently in the case of 
a similar future virus threats. 

As well as improving preparations for, and then making prompt response to an 
impending threat, and in addition to vaccine and other medical technology, it is 
necessary bring about more acceptive behavioural changes in the population to any 
restrictions that the governance system may decide to apply. 


What could be? 


Covid placed the population effectively in a state of war, when some form of national 
government could help reduce spread of disease, improve conformance to rules and 
reduce deaths. 

This assumes that normal opposition and other viewpoints are involved the decision- 
making structure so that more of the population feel their viewpoints are being 
considered so could reduce unexpected outcomes in their responses. 


How could we get there? 
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Recognise the constraints we face arising from the multi-perspectives within society, 
our form of democracy and its deep roots of expectation of personal rights and 
freedoms. What is in effect a cultural change will take time to impact and necessarily 
be evolutionary. 

There will always be those who will not conform. 

By wider systems thinking knowledge within governance, particularly through 
embedded expertise in departments of state. This is particularly important in the 
Treasury, so that when budget changes in one area are cut the degree of interaction 
and effect on another department is also considered. 

By adjustment to national learning goals to include systems thinking as part of 
‘learning for living’ and to appreciate that there are times when decisions to 
cooperate are more effective than insisting on own rights. 

By doing something. As a start, | offer In Chapters 14 and 15 an approach and 
methodology based on systems thinking, along with a style of dialogue for decisions 
which seeks accommodations and compromise which is essential, given the multi- 
perspectives involved in society. 

The methodology is deliberately intended to be adaptable to any social or workgroup 
at any level of society, outside government. Indeed, | hope this would be its major 
use. For this to happen | encourage my system thinking colleagues to try the 
methodology themselves. 


Returning to the issue of a switch to unity or national government. Here is a draft set of 
iterative trigger questions which might provide a framework for considering a possible way 
forward. Of course, the government itself can change any of these questions. As initial 
triggers they are expressed at a high level: 


Q1. What values do we share and through these should we develop a collective vision of an 
adaptive liberal democracy, appropriate for the UK, which in times of existential threat of 
war level implications, involves switching to a government of national unity? 


Q2. If we can develop such a vision, what criteria for and likely systemic impacts should be 
considered before switching? 


Q3. Given an outline vision and the criteria agreed, what could be the arrangements for on- 
going decision-making pre- and post- the switch to national unity governance? 


Q4. If this vision, criteria, and arrangements have basis for agreement, how would we begin 
such a process? 


Such high- level questions are complex and iterative; they are too broad to be tackled as 
they stand. They need to be steadily expanded with description relating to their different 
elements. This would reveal further sub-sets of questions, and so on. 


| have indicated below what an example of a first round of enhanced description might look 
like. Again, all these questions are themselves open for discussion The additional phrases 
here indicate areas which generate a new set of more detailed questions. This cycle of 
investigation would proceed to a level where individual questions could be framed for 
practical actions, by stakeholder committees or working groups. 


Q1. What values do we share and through these could we develop a vision of liberal 
democracy, appropriate for the UK, which in times of existential threat of war level 
implications, involves switching to a government of national unity, which aims to best 
balance the importance of lives, livelihoods and protects the NHS, and which would require 
citizens to accept that some restrictions on normal freedoms would apply, along with a 
requirement to display care for others through considerate and compassionate behaviour? 


Q2. If we have such a vision, what criteria in terms of predicted deaths or death rates, impact 
on livelihoods, threat to the NHS and other systemic impacts, taking into account trends in 
conformance to possible restrictions on movements and gatherings, would be seen as 
appropriate to switch to unity government, and similarly, assuming the threat reduces, what 
criteria and assumptions about citizens behaviour in its modelling would apply for reversal 
to normal democratic governance? 


Q3. Given an outline vision and the criteria agreed, what will be the arrangements for on- 
going decision-making pre- and post- the switch to national unity governance, in terms who 
would be involved or represented from normal opposition, pressure groups and the public, 
through which mechanisms and communication methods, and how would any such 
structure be coordinated with normal governance arrangements including parliament, and 
by what mechanisms would the requirements on citizens be made evident to them? 


Q4. If this vision, criteria, and arrangements have basis for agreement, how do we begin 
such a process? 
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This approach will require extensive national conversations. The people have the right to 
discuss and propose revisions to these trigger questions and provide estimates of degrees 
of conformance over possible options. Community assemblies of the kind currently being 
trialled also could be used to provide feed into political structures. A Citizens Assembly of 
Scotland was formed in 2019 and asked to consider as one of three topics “What kind of 
country are we seeking to build?”. A group of over 100 recently reported??? their vision 
including a task for governance “The Scotland we want to see should lead with integrity, 
honesty, humility and transparency, in a self-sufficient and innovative way, and actively 
include the people of Scotland in decision making.” This statement could directly convert 
into set of higher-level set of triggers involving “How to achieve this aspiration?” 


Civic behavioural responses 

If through the conversations process a tentative way forward with the idea of a possible 
unity government is agreed, then any existing emergency plan should include a possibility to 
temporarily impose restrictions. In effect to reduce rights and freedoms in some way. 
Moving to such a position would require that wider multi-perspective conversations in the 
advisory structure have already taken place before going to for Cabinet for decisions. The 
decisions on choice of options would include the specification of the criteria on which any 
phased changes would take place for the circumstance (e.g., on predicted deaths/mortality 
rate) and most importantly, when the reversion to normal democratic processes were 
expected to occur. 


The government would need to be clear to the public that such a plan exists and give an 
outline of its phases and criteria, without giving all details. Public knowledge of the existence 
of a plan might help somewhat to reduce the amount of deliberate unnecessary breaking of 
rules in crucial stages of trying to avoid lockdown and release from it. It could also improve 
vaccination take-up. 


Circumstances involving a temporary move to a war footing is not the only reason for trying 
to bring about adaptation of social behaviour. There are several other aspects of social 
behaviour which need to be addressed, which also directly relate to recalibrating 
understanding of rights and responsibilities in younger members of society. Our democratic 
system is regularly caught off-guard by new anti-social behaviour and criminal acts. This 
approach, dealing with behaviours after the event, rather than trying to develop active 
citizenship in the young is costly, both in terms of loss of life and reduced quality of lives for 
others. The phenomena of concern include: 


e Prevalence of in sexual assault in schools and colleges. An Ofsted review (2021) has 
revealed “how prevalent sexual harassment and online sexual abuse are for children 
and young people. It is concerning that for some children, incidents are so 
commonplace that they see no point in reporting them”.??2 

e Teenage knife crime causing injuries and deaths. +3 

e Mobile phone misuse e.g., bullying and trolling on-line**. 

e littering of the local environment?2°. 


It is difficult for me to see Britain as being “Great” until there are real attempts to change 
the attitudes which underly these unacceptable behaviours, rather than to deal with 
outcomes afterwards. The irresponsibility shown in these behaviours can be carried on, by 
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some, into adult life, for example by needle spiking with drugs in clubs/music festivals, use 
of the mobile phone for up-skirting photography, grooming children for sex, and fly-tipping. 
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13 From Life-long learning to Learning-for-living 


Life-long learning is a mantra of the UK’s current educational goals. Its driving assumption is 
the need for adults to continuously develop their technical skills to maintain employability 
in a world of rapid technological change. Underpinning this is a paradigm that education 
should develop independence and competitive capacity in individuals, with the norm 
expectation that they will generate a net contribution to the economy against a background 
of an ever- increasing competitive environment. This is a clear rationale and the proposals | 
am making do not aim to remove but to adapt it for the future. 


Deaf ears to past warnings 


The systems scientist, Bela Banathy, who founded the International Systems Institute (ISI), 
argued !2° for a complete transformation of future systems of human development and 
learning. Banathy’s ideas as expressed in the 1980s -1990s came from then already clear 
evidence that unrestrained, competitive growth and technological advance had occurred 
much faster than the corresponding rate of adaptive social behaviours and our ability to 
guide them; and they “put man on a collision course with his own creations” 177. Banathy 
reasoned a fundamental change was necessary to equip individuals and communities with 
the capacity to co-design and co-create their own future. It was not enough to leave the 
creation of the future to politicians, as they were not actually the experts. Those within 
communities and social systems were ‘experts’ in having special knowledge of their own 
culture, background, and values, though not many had not been asked to express their views 
on them or state their visions of the future. This was reflected as political disaffection. His 
work up to his death in 2000 was focused on the issues evident in his time. 


Since then, | argue that things have got worse. As well as the new threats we face, the world 
continues to be dominated by scandalously unequal social and financial structures, 
differentiating cultures, religious extremism, and science and technology development 
which is often directed at non-peaceful purpose. The instinctive system super-ordinate goal 
of survival remains, so the global environment is characterised by hostility, a scramble for 
resources, inequality, and many other unintended consequences; and in the case of recent 
genocides, intended consequences. Attempts to build political and social unions typically 
migrate into power blocs and are resisted by other such blocs. 


Russia’s invasion of Ukraine is a tragedy, and a stark reminder that competition and the 
search for power can still end in war. Even worse, the event has happened to undermine, or 
at least delay what needs to be done collectively to control global warming, and future 
existential threats from new pathogens. 


The collision course predicted has now resulted in a crisis for mankind — that of climate 
change. We now regret the lack of attention given to the warnings by climate scientists 
about CO; levels, also around the same time. | first heard them express their concerns at 
the 1991 annual conference of the International Society for General Systems Research 
(ISGSR). Like many people | didn’t take them seriously. | have changed my mind since, given 
the weight of evidence e.g., the melting of polar and mountain ice and abnormal weather 
being experienced around the world. Things are now much worse as shown by the frantic 
efforts at COP26 to find a route map for action to reduce carbon emissions to cap the 
planet’s temperature rise. 
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Similarly, Banathy’s ideas for creating a better future through transforming education fell 
largely on deaf ears. One issue was the abstract nature of his proposals and difficulty of 
finding levers for change. Additionally, the UK education system is a political debating zone, 
and powerful teaching unions usually resist change. So, no impact is detectable. The 
essence of argument is around standards, and teaching workload pay and conditions. 
Changes that happen, are based on tinkering with curriculum, rather the kind of 
fundamental and transformative shift needed. 


The experience of Covid-19 and the other social ills | have listed, highlight a relatively narrow 
view of the purpose of education, which does not seem to have helped to prevent the 
decline in social behaviours. Enhancing active and positive attitudes to civic behaviour is a 
key component in the search for a “better” future — in the sense of it being safer and fairer 
for all. 


A GCSE course in Citizenship was introduced in 2016. This has a learning theme related to 
Our Rights. Responsibilities and the Law, but the assessment objectives focus on discrete 
topics e.g., Should the age of criminal responsibility be increased to 12 in England and 
Wales? It does not explicitly focus on curriculum activities that would cause a child to reflect 
on own personal social behaviour. An enhancement in this area would be important as part 
of a general re-assessment of national goals for education, followed by practical action from 
government and the education sector. 


Evolutionary Strategy for implementation 


Despite the threat posed by CO2 emissions and global temperature rise causing extreme 
weather, the switch required away from fossil fuels is happening through what can only be 
described as an adaptive and evolutionary strategy. COP 26 and COP27 have demonstrated 
the extreme difficulty of achieving agreements to action as the impact varies according to 
widely varying perspectives — from island nations where predicted rise in sea levels could 
mean extinction of their culture - to continental nations where impacts are questioned. 
There was some progress at Cop 26 in agreements to keep some targets ‘on the table’. These 
related to limit global temperature rise to 1.5 degree centigrade above pre-industrial age, a 
vision of a date for zero carbon emissions, and help from the richer nations to the small 
island nations to set up defences against climate change. COP 27 showed little progress on 
reductions in carbon emissions, however small islands and developing countries were 
pleased with an agreement to set up a global fund for ‘any loss or damage’ to help counties 
already affected by climate change. 


COP26 was an example of discussion to try to balance rights and responsibilities to others in 
a global shared environment, in an evolutionary way. Whether these targets will be met 
remains to be seen as wider environmental events - Ukraine, food, and oil price rises — have 
occurred faster than our ability to adapt. Hopefully, future discussions in the COP series (28 
on) will at least stimulate the sharing of learning between nations as plans are implemented, 
including progress on any new peaceful technology used for carbon extraction, and progress 
with a financial system that will help countries that already face loss and damage. 


Similarly, a practical basis for initiating and enabling a new vision for education, requires an 
adaptive learning agenda. This has potential to provide evolutionary learning for everyone 
involved — professionals in the education sector and those whom they prepare for life. It 
begins with those within the normal agencies for learning and development coming forward 
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to explore a ‘design conversation methodology’ amongst themselves for practice, and then 
sharing their learning with other practitioners. It requires, firstly, the acceptance of need 
from government. This will lead to evolving adaptation of the dynamic methodology | 
present in the next Chapter. It isa process of ‘designing the design’. 


The professionals | have in mind include the 133,000 academics employed in universities, 
particularly the 45,000128 employed in administration and business, social sciences and 
education departments who have special expertise in working with groups. There are also 
many thousands of secondary school teachers with a social science qualification. These are 
potentially a national ‘expert army’ who could make a real difference if they could be 
persuaded to be involved. 


Recent international research into ‘knowledge hiding’ in organisations, and the conditions 
which allow, or prevent the knowledge being shared, was published in the UK In 2022?*°. My 
methodology, and the attempts made to encourage participation, could lead to more 
knowledge sharing, and thus more intelligence of the ‘environment’. It has the capacity to 
reduce any psychological stress and thus reduce incidence of whistleblowing which occurs 
when an individual can no longer deal with what is seen by activities and behaviours within 
the group. 


Learning for Living 


| propose that the traditional ‘lifelong-learning agenda’ goal should be adapted to ‘learning 
for living’. This has a new underpinning paradigm with a two-part stream: 


To develop independence and competitive capacity, but also to build acceptance of 
interdependence with others in generating optimum responses to life challenges, and 
unusual threat circumstances. 


It is not for me to specify detailed content or syllabus of what this should involve. | should 
not design the future for professionals or for those yet to join the profession who would be 
the agencies for change. They will define the detail. People within any social system, and 
stakeholders affected by those systems, will have their own visions of better practice and a 
better future, and have a right to have their say. What | will do is offer markers for initiating 
the change, with offerings for new ideas for learning programmes and a methodology by 
which creative conversations can take place. Together, these form a starter for an 
evolutionary learning process for others to consider, to try, to adapt and onwards share. | 
begin with two markers for this theme: systems thinking and collaborative projects. 


Marker for action — incorporation of a systems thinking theme 


A ‘systems thinking’ theme in schools, as an approach to appreciating complexity is essential. 
The fact that ‘everything is connected to everything else’ should be introduced to children 
in primary school. The aim is to start generating a systems-wise view of the world that 
education should prepare them for. This can cover the widening of consideration of the 
system boundary with age or stage of learning, and not as currently left to higher degree 
level, if at all. 


| want to avoid reoccurrence of an event | heard Churchman relate in an after-dinner address 
at the Annual Conference of ISGSR, also in 1991. He told of a graduate who went to his first 
academic conference. The graduate attended some plenary sessions and some sessions 
within in own discipline — few of which he understood. One evening he thought he would 
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wander the corridors before he chose an option. As he walked on, he heard a noise ahead 
which got increasingly loud. People were obviously very engaged with what was happening 
there. He opened the door and saw groups of people around tables having animated 
discussions. He spoke to someone on the nearest table and asked what was going on. The 
individual replied this was a session discussing why it was that in some parts of the world 
food was over-produced, yet in other parts people starved. “Oh”, said the graduate “That’s 
nothing to do with me, I’m only a biologist.” 


Currently, most syllabuses are constructed based on discrete topics, as if they stand on their 
own. As learner age increases so further concepts and techniques are introduced to the 
learner and examined within the confines of the specialist subject. Themes are still possible 
within this framework. For example, New Zealand history has been taught around the 
themes of intolerance and justice!?° by comparing their histories in several other national 
settings. This includes fascism in Europe, religious fundamentalism the legacies of slavery in 
the US, and compared to home events. 


Another theme-learning proponent? +, believes that theme learning should be a natural 
choice for teaching of science: 


“a theme that celebrates birds could include investigation of birds in the student’s 
environment, writing a paragraph about one of these birds, learning about the science of 
flight, practicing bird calls and integrating them in a song about birds, solving math word 
problems on how far birds travel or high they fly, making up a bird poem and bird dance, 
referring to non-fiction readings about bird communication, socializing, and growth from 
egg to bird — and the list could go on.” 


Despite the value of these schemes in that they will likely engage the learners’ interest, they 
do not demonstrate systemic interaction in an explicit way. | suspect there is little attempt 
even at UK A-level History to cover the interactions between politics, chemistry, and physics 
i.e., which led to bigger and better guns and thus to greater national power. The discussion 
in Chapters 7 and 8 shows how important these are in providing an insight into how our 
social systems have evolved to date. Having these insights as part of the lessons from their 
study of a systems-based history would help later generations to create better futures. Or, 
as Banathy put it we must first develop an evolutionary consciousness and then consciously 
evolve. 


The design conversation approach to find a way forward is to begin with a framework of 
iterative trigger questions. This is like the one in Chapter 12, but modified for the education 
context: 


Q.1 What kind of society would you like to see for your children and your grandchildren? 


Q.2 If we have such a vision, what kind of learning agenda and education system would serve 
that society? 


Q.3 If we are serious about nurturing human potential and serious about the learner as client 
- and not centred on the teacher - can we project a system of learning arrangements, and 
resourcing, and opportunities and experience for learning and framing of attitudes, that are 
relevant to the learner, and which will enable such a vision? 


Q.4 What is the methodology by which we design such a system? 
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In response to these trigger questions, in Part 3 | will offer a basis for conversations which | 
hope my colleague systems thinkers and others in the education sector will consider for 
going forward. 


Systems Thinking Qualification 

| suggest that the new subject for school syllabus and qualification - “Systems thinking”- is 
developed. This would combine knowledge acquisition with factors which are constant in 
our life and in well-being assessment. This would lead to clearer ideas on what to retain, and 
what to avoid during life, in creating change going forward. This could be an elective subject 
initially for trials and then ideally evolve to be compulsory. Lynn Jenks?*? has provided a list 
of “qualities of life” that effects our sense of well-being. His list includes nutrition, shelter, 
health, environment, energy, technology, transportation, employment, public safety, 
change and politics. The first four topics in my ordering of his list, could be used as starting 
zone at primary level for all children to introduce the key system concepts in a coherent and 
‘poundary-increasing’ way. Yet, and at the same time, also provide opportunity to raise the 
level of basic skills also required. 


Systems thinking for the other topics would best be consolidated from secondary level, as 
these themes involve more technical understanding and mathematical skills or more social 
awareness. The ‘systems’ programme structure would need to provide flexibility for an 
individual to either remain with their primary school theme, or switch to an alternative for 
an O-level or A-level ‘systems thinking for life’ qualification. Switches would be likely to 
match with their chosen specialist topics for other state examinations. 


To illustrate the idea. For the theme of nutrition, the learning experience could start with 
the primary school classic learning aid - growing a bean in a glass jar. By A-level, or any new 
equivalent, the theme might extend to the many issues surroundings global food distribution 
and child nutrition. The theme of nutrition could be developed through boundary extensions 
- to the need for a balanced diet, and then supply from food home-grown, locally grown and 
supplied, nationally grown and supplied, and internationally grown and supplied. This would 
also introduce the additional complexities introduced and knowledge required to identify, 
better understand elements and interactions of them as the boundary of concern widens. 


The bean, medium and jar could be introduced to the children as a simple system with 
inputs, outputs, boundary, and environment. It serves as a metaphor for any system. They 
could be encouraged to sketch their view of the system and share descriptions. Their 
sketches - with briefing and help where necessary from the teacher - would demonstrate 
the different kinds of inputs required to sustain the system, not just from the physical 
environment in the form of sunlight, but also care and compassion to feed and water the 
plant, and to protect it from any dangers of cold air. The idea of the ‘system’ would need to 
be introduced considering the attention scan at a younger age. Planting would be a first step, 
germination and care a second, observation and growth and maintenance others. 


It should also produce some emotional outputs, the wonder and excitement of watching the 
plant grow (its emergent property) — and in some the need to find out more about ‘how’ and 
thus for learning to come. Someone could be appointed as bean monitor on a daily or 
weekly basis; they could have the task to take measurements and report to the class. It is 
also the chance to introduce the possibility of undesirable outcomes if care and compassion 
are not present — the plant will die. If a plant should die during the time of a particular 
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monitor, it would be important to avoid blame falling on that person. A discussion of the 
various alternatives with the children would be important. 


Widening boundary with this theme at secondary level would allow for the interactions 
between social, technology, political and economic systems to emerge, particularly related 
to the choice of food and the response of the farming system to demand. In short, how 
technology based intensive farming in both arable and diary contexts can meet needs with 
cost-efficiency and labour costs and reduce knock-on effects from pesticide and herbicide 
use and leaching into rivers with subsequent pollution. Additionally, in the diary-farming 
case, dealing with the emission of methane. A complementary part of this systemic form of 
teaching is to associate in children’s mind the realisation that widening the boundary of 
consideration increases complexity and is thus the likelihood of unexpected or unwanted 
outcomes. 


With a global boundary perspective, the aim would be to highlight how consumer 
choice/demand raises additional systemic issues - transportation impact on emissions, the 
issue of prices and concern with slave labour. The recent demonstrations by school children 
at COP events show how much they fear the problems the world face, and their shock at 
adult slowness to deal with them. A systemic learning theme would help them understand 
the social evolution which has caused this. It would enable them to see that they too are a 
contributory cause of the problem, partly through their demand for latest fashions in 
clothing and technology. 


Collaborative project work 

As part of learning for living, some collaborative project work. should be included in all 
phases of education from end primary to tertiary stage. Joint projects are no doubt often 
carried out already. As an introduction to ideas in Chapter 14, | recommend that projects 
include what | describe as a “Statement of Commitment” during the project work. This can 
be a simple document, say, on the following lines: 


Possible Statement of Commitment for a school project team 


We, the members of Team X, recognise that success in our project will depend on 
how well we all work together. This means we will always talk to each other in a 
respectful, open, and honest way as we plan and work on our project together. 


We will try hard to do our best with the jobs we have accepted and to meet the 


timescales that other team members depend on. We understand we can offer and 
accept help from others in the team. Sharing ideas often leads to improving first 
thoughts. 


A simple statement like this will also serve to reinforce what the typical teacher would say 
by way of briefing the children before setting the project. Children could use this as a 
template provided by a teacher on a first project but as the children develop in age and 
experience, they could adapt or modify this. By this they will feel that they fully ‘own’ what 
the commitment says. Progress in keeping to commitments need to be kept under review 
and outcomes included as part of the project report. 
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The aim of a project stream is to demonstrate that there are times in life when working 
collaboratively can provide a richer solution to a problem. The stream of collaborative 
project work, could cover two types of scenarios: 


e The first could relate to a current stage in syllabus where the principal aim could be 
to highlight the benefits of collaboration when circumstances require. These 
experiences should be designed to show that greater success is normally achieved if 
team members recognise their interdependence with others and accept their 
responsibilities as well as their rights. For example, if they accept the responsibility 
of a particular task, then they must complete it on time. This variety of project could 
incorporate any standard assessment of a nominated leader’s skills. It will be 
important that there is a process of peer feedback to allow participants to hear what 
others thought of their attitudes, behaviour, and contribution to the overall task they 
shared. 

e Asecond stream could then present scenarios which are outside any team members’ 
normal experience. These contexts could introduce systems ideas of shared 
leadership which encourages the pooling of potential skills and creativity within the 
group to cater with the unknown or unexpected, and in which everyone is 
encouraged to contribute their ideas, as best they can, for the sake of the group. In 
addition, in such projects, learners would be encouraged to provide feedback and 
assessment on others against a set of standards they agree. 


Assuming the Learning for living qualification is designed, there will be a medium to long 
term timescale to make any significant difference. Staff willingness to deliver the 
programme will require a well thought out route map. The education system has its own 
deeply embedded culture and is institutionally reluctant to change. The GCSE in citizenship 
studies attracted 20,210 candidates in 2021*°3. Within that teaching cohort there should be 
some likely to be interested in being involved designing and delivering the innovative 
programme. It is essential that they are involved, along with others familiar with systems 
thinking, as further detailed questions within the triggers are explored. This way, everyone 
recognises they are both co-designers and co-learners in the process. 


Tertiary Education Staff Sector 


Introduction of systems thinking into school qualifications will have minimal impact on the 
behaviour of adult learners and adult citizens. But the aim to build acceptance of 
interdependence with others in generating optimum responses to life challenges, and 
unusual or threat circumstances applies equally to this large and diverse group. Nudging 
their culture towards this presents a considerable challenge and steps will also be 
evolutionary. The initial steps must happen from within the existing body of expertise within 
the university sector and build on the personal experience | am reflecting here. Universities 
focus on the delivery of current knowledge and research into the new. They typically 
champion the highly intellectual, the radical, the individual and individual rights. They are 
the bastion of freedoms. They have never regarded themselves as having any specific role 
in developing ‘team spirit’ (except through sport), or citizenship, in the sense of balancing 
rights and responsibilities, or to broader national and societal needs as highlighted above. 
They are inevitably driven by what government determines as goals for an intensely 
competitive world which is reflected in the funding sources currently established. Yet, those 
academics mentioned above, led by those already in the systems thinking field, have the 
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relevant expertise that is needed to explore the dynamic methodology | introduce in this 
book. This could most easily be with a group of their choice within their own work 
community with whom they could interact, and whose members might respond to a 
suggestion there would be merit in trying to make the group work better in the future. 


The inevitability of heuristics for conversation practice 


No one is likely to disagree with Churchman’s statement! “it is improbable that social 
systems are ever fully understood”. It follows that any proposal to change peoples’ 
behaviours will inevitably be based on partially complete prior analysis. We can identify 
heuristics — ‘those things that seem to work well’. These have emerged from the experience 
of those participating in IFSR and ISI design conversations over the past 30 years. That 
learning fits neatly into the philosophical theory of ‘constructivism in learning’ — this is that 
learners construct new understandings and knowledge, integrating with what they already 
know. Following an academic conversation held in Austria | was co-author with three other 
systems thinkers, in an article for the Constructive Foundation Journal*?> (2015). This 
summarised the benefits of conversation as a process, its theoretical underpinnings, and 
heuristics for successful conversation. 


Some potential benefits from this style of group ‘disciplined inquiry’ are: 


e effective in initiating and sustaining creative synergy during actual dialogue. 

e represents a step towards an ethical ideal that as many as possible should be 
involved in dialogue in decisions that will affect them. 

e encourages greater commitment to group/ team goals following involvement in 
decisions. 

e encourages networking and willingness to provide intelligence on potential 
environment disturbances. 

e offers a good fit for circumstances where an approach must be evolutionary — as is 
the case with a proposed change to education. 

e it goes beyond the idea of ‘team building’, in that it offers a way forward recovery 
and restart when a group suffers trauma. For example, this might be in case when a 
CEO resigns or is sacked, or normal governance of a group collapses. Recent 
examples of trauma include the situation facing the governing bodies in various 
sports, over racism and sexual harassment. 

e it goes beyond the normal effort in ‘problem solving using system thinking’, which at 
an early analysis stage will investigate current resources available to match the new 
demands as part of a ‘fixit plan’. This may not generate a positive learning for those 
who may be affected. 


Knowledge, and personal experience of the conversation process and the range of context 
of its applicability should become part of every manager’s ‘toolkit’. The conversation 
process accepts and allows for periods of debate — it is the tone of that debate that matters. 
The constructivist paper was written to suggest future directions for conversations outside 
academia. The methodology | offer in the next Chapter goes a stage further. It combines my 
views of additional heuristics arising from some 400 hours of personal experience of this 
form of dialogue, and with some — albeit limited - action research outside of academia. It 
draws on several papers | have written in the past and thus is a consolidation of my work. 
The methodology is dynamic, with periods of dialogue interspersed by experiences of life or 
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work. It begins with a collective vision, its expression in the form of commitments and a set 
of criteria by which they want to use to evaluate their progress. To match the previous 
example here is a draft framework of trigger questions for the general case: 


Q1. What values do we share which could lead to a collective vision of what we would wish 
our group, or work team to be, become and behave in creating our evolving future? 


Q2. If we have such a vision, - including what we wish to retain and to avoid from the recent 
past - what systemic understanding, knowledge, experiences, and evolutionary learning can 
we share which would enable continuing progress towards that evolving vision? 


Q3. If we are serious about nurturing our group’s potential, maximising participation of our 
members and involving stakeholders, and learning together - can we project a system of 
arrangements, time resourcing, and opportunities for learning, that are relevant to us, and 
which will continue to enable our vision? 


Q4. What could be a methodology to begin and sustain the design journey for our group? 


This approach will be evolutionary, in several senses. My ‘army’ will also gain new learning 
as they engage with the process of ‘design conversation’, which is central to a practical 
methodology. 


| end this Chapter with an obvious qualification. Not all people will want to change, not all 
will want to engage with these ideas at any cost. In which case that must be accepted. That 
is ashame but for them too, as they are missing out on a genuine opportunity to participate 
in a genuine effort to make a difference. 
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14 An Evolutionary Design-Conversation Methodology for a 
group to create a new pathway — beyond team building 


Terminology 

This chapter heading contains some very broad concepts; it is important that | clarify how | 
interpret and will be using them. | will deal with the words evolutionary, design, and 
methodology. In reverse order: 
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| use ‘methodology’, as distinct from ‘method’, to indicate a ‘body of knowledge’ 
(from Greek: logos = knowledge). A methodology implies partial understanding of 
what might be the outcome of using the process. It invariably means adaptation of 
the methodology to the context of use, but with its use the body of knowledge will 
continue to grow. This is different from ‘method’ which implies a sausage machine 
with guaranteed output. 

| use ‘design’ in the sense that it implies positive action by a group, to create 
something new or different to what existed before. This is different from ‘intention’ 
which can end up with no action. 

In the next chapter | will give detailed attention to a core process of the 
methodology. This is based on what Banathy called ‘design conversation’ which we 
now shorten to ‘conversation’. This style of dialogue encourages a deeper 
exploration of points compared to those raised in normal discussions. This limits the 
number of people which can fully engage in a conversation. Experience has shown 
that effective conversation happens when there are between 8-10 participants 
involved. This is not an overriding obstacle if total numbers within an organisation or 
social group are larger than 10. Two or more groups can work the methodology 
stages and convene a plenary, or representative group for a conversation. This could 
happen to produce a composite vision from the whole group, and for future 
commitments they aspire to. 

| use ‘evolutionary’, not in the biological sense, but that it implies, over time, the 
need to allow for evolving changes in what has been previously agreed as a vision of 
a better future, and as commitments that members of a group may have made in 
terms of acting or working together. 

This necessary evolution arises through considering a group, through the lens of 
systems thinking. This can be defined as ‘a set of interacting components (people) 
within and interacting with a system environment’. Where, and as a reminder, the 
system environment are factors or other people outside the control of the group, 
who nevertheless affect the group’s activity. An example might be a pre-school 
nursery in the local area of a primary school. In this case, each separate organisation 
is part of the others ‘system environment’. Over the normal passage of time, both 
turnover in a membership of system is likely as are changes in its system 
environment. These factors require review and possible adaptation of their initial 
vision of the future and any commitments they have made. Thus, the methodology 
is dynamic. Despite these potential evolutionary changes, the group cohesion will 
only remain strong if sufficient common values remain in defining new directions. 


| will now outline the main stages within the methodology, beginning with an overall diagram 
of the conversation component with an explanation of its various stages. The diagram below 
shows the interactions between the conversation cycles. A key one is that the outcome of 
the 3rd stage of the first conversation provides the criteria for judging the success of the 
group members achieving their goal of moving to a new pathway. and thus, feeds into the 
review stage of the cycle. Feedback at this second conversation may reveal emphasis on 
different criteria and measures are necessary so this leads to iteration through its Stages 2 
and 3. 


The size and formality of the group will determine the formality and title of any 
documentation that emerges from the conversation process. The title of the documentation 
is, again, up to the group. It could be seen as an extended vision statement, which also covers 
the ethos they want to demonstrate in their working together. My diagram assumes a level 
of formality in the way the group wishes to proceed, with terminology in the protocol of 
Declaration of Interdependence, and Bill of Rights and Responsibilities. | will provide 
detailed explanation later. 


Stage 1 Stage 2 
INTRODUCTION DEVELOPMENT 
oa 


Values @ Vision 
a 


Draft Declaration of 
Interdependence 


Cascading 
Dialogue @) 


and Amendment rx) 


Collective 
Clarification 


Sharing Views/ 
Draft Amended 


Stage 3 Stage 4 
INCORPORATION REVIEW 
Experience 


oS 
via Bill of Rights 
and Resposibilities 


is 


Amend Declaration 
and Bill 


Figure 1. The stages of a Group Conversation 


e INTRODUCTION A process of discovery — a first conversation of the group to share 
current experience of being a member and what drives feelings of need for change. 
Then, next to bring out the underlying key shared values which members hold and 
to generate a description of a new vision of their future. This provides evidence for a 
tentative conclusion on whether the group should or could change. A draft vision 
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statement expresses their key values in terms of a new direction for the group and 
attitudes and behaviours they will endeavour to display to each other and to others 
outside the group with whom they interact i.e., to an initial set of recognised 
stakeholders. Depending on the size, type (social or work context) and usual 
formalities of the group, the title of any document, a protocol, could be, say: 

O Our promise to each other. 

O Statement of Commitment. 

O Vision statement (extension). 

O Declaration of Interdependence. 


e DEVELOPMENT Sharing of the outcomes with as many members of the wider group 
as possible to refine their vision statement. 

e INCORPORATION Group considers criteria, as proxy variables for attitudes and 
behaviours that they aspire to display in future. In short, a statement of group ethics. 
They select measures that will help them in judging how well they have done in 
meeting their aspirations, e.g., perhaps in welcoming diversity in the group if that is 
an important value they share. The conversation ends with an agreement to 
reconvene, say in a few months, to review their experience having set these 
ambitions. Again, given the group context, the title of any document could be, say: 

O Our Do’s and Don'ts. 

O Social Contract. 

oO Ethics statement. 

oO. Bill of Rights and Responsibilities. 

e REVIEW The group re-convenes for a second conversation to share individual 
evaluations of self- and group- progress in adhering to what member aspire to, and 
the ideals expressed in their protocols. The review might then generate adjustments 
to their vision and criteria, to apply in the next period of social or work interaction. 


The sequence of group conversations - and then periods of group experiences in a social or 
work context can continue as shown below. 


Current group experience etc - towards 


and pathway 


Actual experience of new 
intended pathway 


Actual group experience 


Conversation 
and pathway 


Conversation Conversation 


evolutionary design 


Figure 2. Sequence of group experiences and conversation 


So, to summarise before we look at the methodology in more detail structure stage by stage. 
We assume recent life experience triggers a decision to create a collective vision of a better 
group or team future, in terms of how they would like it to be, become, or behave. Next 
follows dialogue on how to express this vision through agreed commitments to a common 
set of values, and then the criteria by which the members can evaluate how well everyone 
is meeting the commitments. This cycle will take several sessions. With this done, or started, 
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there is then the basis for evolutionary change going forward. The figures above show a 
slight change in direction, as a metaphor to indicate that things have changed for the better, 
hopefully in members collective judgement. Now to further details of the stages: 


Stage 1 From Sharing of Values to Expression of Collective Vision 


This first stage will be a challenge as we are trying to 
introduce change. Borrowing a quote?*® ascribed to Martin 
Luther King, “Most times, the way isn’t clear, but you want 
to start anyway. It is in starting with the first step that other 
steps become clearer.” It requires someone to take the 
initiative. | will call them — the ‘champion’. It will also 
require a stimulus — an “enough is enough” incident, or a 
feeling “we can’t go on like this”. The champion will 
probably be the convenor of the first conversations. 


Stage 1 


INTRODUCTION 


Values Vision 
< 


Draft Declaration of 
Interdependence 


| spent a considerable time in the middle part of the book 
working through the history of social evolution. because of 
Sharing Views/ a self-evident truth that before we create the future, we 
Draft Amended must understand the past. This same principle applies to a 
small group — we need to understand its recent history 
which is behind the need to change. Not with a quick fix, but with an in-built process of 
evolution. 


One way to find a collective vision for a group future, especially if there has been some very 
difficult times or trauma, is to find the key set of behavioural and ethical values that current 
group members share. Assuming the perspective of a champion, we might start by 
answering two questions of ourselves: 


Q1. Reflect on the occasions in the group when it was a pleasure to be a group member and 
thus what you think should be retained in the future, and then similarly, the occasions when 
the opposite happened, which must be avoided. What contexts were these and what caused 
these feelings? 


Q2. Reflect on, and complete the sentence below: 
| would like to be in a group which places emphasis on the following values: 


Again, addressing you as a champion, invite a few close others to reflect on the same 
questions. Feedback from these questions could provide the basis of a first draft vision 
statement for the taking to the wider group. The next Stage 2, where this happens, may 
require a split into several groups followed by plenary discussion. 


Initiating the first conversation is an important opportunity for the convenor to convey the 
style of conversation. The things to avoid and words to open with are in the table below: 
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Immediate Convenor — soon indicate a sharing of ideas and leadership 
leadership 
The floor is open 
lsee we have three 
options... Can we share our past experiences of when being in a group worked 


well? Or did not work well ? 

What was going on in these two cases? 
What should our primary concerns be? 
What do we most collectively value? 

Can anyone offer ideas for us to consider? 


What rules do we want — now? Or get going, explore and then decide? 


The group’ s draft vision statement of behavioural and ethical values could be in any format. 
The title could be as the group chooses. However, | offer below the option of adapting the 
example of a Declaration of Interdependence which | developed with the membership of the 
ISI. This title directly matches the aim. | have used this as a template for initial work with 
some external groups — a primary school staff group, an NHS staff group in Scotland and a 
high -tech company in Rochester NY. The template proved adaptable with modifications, 
including to the choice of other values a particular group wished to stress. The wording in 
the example below has been slightly modified from that of the ISI. 
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A draft Declaration of Interdependence for a Faculty/Dept/Team - a 
Statement of Ideals which will continue to evolve. 


We the members of the [XYZ Faculty/Dept/Team etc.] - who share interest and care for 
one another and for the education and development of the communities in which we live 
and work, recognize, accept, and declare our interdependence in the ideals we value. 


DECLARATION OF COMPASSION 


Equality begins here, with me. | will treat everybody else in the Group in the way | 
would like to be treated. | will actively practice compassion with everyone, including 
those who are not like me. | will seek, first, to understand, then to be understood. 


DECLARATION OF DIVERSITY 


We are as one. Our diversity serves our Group. We learn from each other. We need 
and encourage diversity. We support, and are supported by, each other. Our strength 
and power come from our differences. | will respect each person's right to be different 
from me, whether or not | understand or like the difference. | will not discriminate 
against members of the Group because their ideas, beliefs, and some cultural behaviours 
are different from mine. 


DECLARATION OF DEVELOPMENT 


Change begins with me. | will respect each individual and support his or her 
development. We will delight in the prospect of new members joining us and we will 
work to incorporate their views in this Statement of Ideals. | will take responsibility for 
the shaping of the culture within the Group. | will make a conscious effort to encourage 
positive, constructive development in the Group. | will support an environment which is 
free of hostility. | will make a conscious effort to intervene in behaviour that | find 
inappropriate by supporting open communication and by establishing common goals and 
common ground. 


DECLARATION OF EXCELLENCE 


We strive for excellence. | am proud of the contributions that all of us make to the 
Group and to my own community. The Group and | are valuable assets to the 
community. 


| realise that | will not always be able to live up to this Declaration of Interdependence. 
However, all of us, working together through mutual inquiry and conversation, can 
contribute to make the Group better, now and in the future, and to make a significant 
contribution to the larger community. 
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Stage 2 Development 


Stage 2 This stage is to cascade the conversation with colleagues in the 

DEVELOPMENT group, and with stakeholders. The draft vision statement goes 

to the rest of the group who wish to take part to seek 

ea expansion of agreement. If there are more than 10 then group 

Cascading sy splits as convenient. It is essential to get everyone’s views and 
Dialogue r ol 


allow them chance to reflect on Q1 and Q2 from Stage 1. Also, 
the group will also benefit from their creativity. They will each 
oy have had experiences not captured by the small group. 
® Authentic participation in this process will help to reduce 
Collective conflict and help to guarantee support later over decisions 
Clarification | made. This is not to say there will not be the need for debate 
and questioning. The use of ‘mirror style’ questioning to check 
understanding could be useful i.e., of the form: 


and Amendment a 


2s 


“Am | right in thinking that what you are saying is ...” 


Stage 3 Incorporation 


Sean This stage is where the criteria for judging whether in future 
age A ‘i 5 . 
. the group members are adhering to their commitments, is now 


INCORTORALIGN the subject of the conversations. 


This is based on a premise that conversation will only be 
sustained with creative synergy, if participants feel that their 
rights are being considered, along with the counter point that 
via Bill of Rights those others present also feel the same. So, synergy is 
and Resposibilities dependent on a balance between rights and responsibilities 

a during conversation. In short, the process is directly related to 

”yY all recognising their interdependence. It could reflect what 
should also happen during life in terms of civic responsible 
behaviours. 


Example Ideals for Rights and Responsibilities 

Let us now look at some freedoms we expect as we go about our normal lives in a western 
democracy. The 10 dimensions listed below is a foundation suggested by the Pinchots 
(1995)+%’ with my addition of one related to the ‘environment’. Any group may choose from 
a different set: 


1. Freedom of expression 

Freedom of learning 

Participative democracy 

Community of difference 

Safe physical/ecological environment as well as safe psychological/emotional 
environment 


aw N 


6. Freedom to act 
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7. Freedom of economic action 

8. Freedom of own networks 

9. Freedom to act as subunits of group 
10. Justice and the rule of law 


The first four freedoms — along with part of no.5. (a safe emotional environment) we would 
expect to see in conversation processes. The last five apply more to ordinary life. 


No. 5 (safe physical and ecological environment) would rank highly with some specialist 
pressure groups, e.g., a local group of Green Peace or the WWF and could be expected to be 
a priority in their vision statement. Again, groups choose their own set. 


The next two tables are intended to relate these freedoms, which in effect are measures for 
success, to useable criteria for members to assess if a reasonable balance is being generally 
maintained in their group as they go forward. These criteria- expressed here as Mutual 
Rights and Responsibilities (R&R) — should group members make judgements in the 
evaluation stage of the methodology. 


The title of Bill of Rights and Responsibilities (Bill of R&R) seems appropriate to me as it 
matches the goal of fostering recognition of interdependence. Just like the Declaration of 
Interdependence it is a statement of ideals. Perfection of this type can never be achieved, 
but this does not stop a group having them in mind as they move towards their vision of a 
new pathway to a better future. The wording of the responsibilities has been chosen to 
indicate that a ‘responsibility’ is not simply the antonym of a ‘right’. 
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Example Measures and Criteria for Success during a Conversation session 


The following list gives specimen criteria for judging the success of a conversation. Criteria 


are very much a choice for the group. 


Mutual Rights 


1. Freedom of Expression 

Freedom to think and communicate one’s 
views without fear. 

Privacy in Communications. 

Opportunity to express one’s views 


Mutual Responsibilities 


Tell the truth. 

Not to interpret privacy as the right to make private 
deals with another member of the group for further 
personal interests. 

Appreciate and bring out the many sides to every 
issue. 

See the good in others and express it 


2. Freedom of learning 
Freedom of inquiry. 
Develop knowledge and competence. 


Be curious. persistent, and aware. 
Learn from past failures and successes. 
Develop multiple skills. 

Keep learning and growing. 


3. Participative democracy 
Equal opportunity to participate 


Listen to others and support their rights. 

Stand for what one believes in. 

Use incentives, not mandates, whenever possible. 
Not to manipulate of dominate. 

Not to coerce. 

Reward service to the whole. 

Devolve decisions to the lowest possible level. 


4. Community of difference 

Full membership of the group. 

A community that cares for your welfare. 
A group with clear and relevant ethics. 


Neither show nor tolerate bias or prejudice. 
Balance self-interest against the common good. 
Work toward worthwhile common visions and 
values. 

Find value in diversity. 


5. Safe physical/ecological environment and 
a safe psychological/emotional 
environment. 

Access to air and water does not endanger life. 

Access to land surroundings which is not so 

polluted so that it endangers life. 

Feel safe and ‘at home’ in the group. 


Elements of 

Contribute to the stewardship and cleanliness of the 
local environment. 

Contribute to global attempts to reduce waste and 
consumption of Earth’s resources. 

Contribute to global attempts to reduce global 
warming. 

Take no action which endangers the lives of others. 
Criteria interdependent with those in 1 to 4. 
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Example Measures and Criteria for Life and Living 


Elements of criteria above plus: 


Mutual Rights 


Mutual Responsibilities 


6. Freedom to act 
Choice of projects. 
Equal opportunity of action. 


Take individual decisions. 


Limits to burdens: physical, emotional, or 


financial caused by the decisions of others. 


Commit to something worthwhile. 

Achieve goals. 

Act with courage and integrity. 

Respond to the need of the group as well as self. 
Recognize the possible consequences of individual 
decisions and face up to them if required. 

Recognize that actions will be seen as inappropriate if 
they place others in a position of vulnerability. 


7. Freedom of economic action 
Reward for contribution to family through 
either home of external work activity. 


Live within your means. Give fair measure. 
Work with the good of the family in mind. 
Deliver on promises. 


8. Freedom of own networks 
Freedom of association. 
Choice of friends. 

Freedom of choices. 


Make commitments wisely. 
Deliver one’s commitments. 
Use others’ time wisely. 


Freedom to make honour commitments 


9. Freedom to act as subunits of group 
Freedom of group/subunit decisions. Recognize the possible consequences of subunit 
decisions and face up to them if required. 

Care for subunit members. 


Build the capabilities of every member. 


10. Justice and the rule of law 
Freedom and rights within the law Obey the law. 
Avoid claiming self-serving entitlements. 


Fight injustice. 


Systems thinking leads to realism 

The list above is an offering. The choice of which measures and criteria are to be adopted or 
adapted is as required by any group. Or indeed, to develop their own list from scratch. 
Though imperfect, my offering is an attempt to suggest domains (or measures) and criteria 
for consideration. It is therefore useful for a first level of analysis of rights and responsibilities 
in my context to create a group collective vision of a safer and fairer future. It is not to, for 
example, to hold back potential leaders, innovators, or the highly intelligent. 


As mentioned in Chapter 11 taking a systemic view requires us to look at interconnections. 
In this case between the 10 domains, and this shows some obvious limits to application. 
With a global perspective there are a range of countries where, currently, no thoughts of 
innovation likely to change the existing order would be countenanced. Dictators, and those 
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of closed fundamentalist views and religious extremism, such as ISIS and the Taliban, 
recognise no responsibility towards respecting other views. Indeed, they take extreme 
action to suppress them if detected. Hardened criminals care not for others. 


In the open framework of a western democracy there are many potential differences in how 
individuals and groups are likely to respond. Some voluntarily give up access to what others 
would regard as basic rights e.g., those within the Orders of nuns and monks sworn to 
silence. Also, there are evident internal tensions between items on the list which can lead 
to conflicts with the law and other peoples’ rights. This applies to any members of groups 
with dominant interest in a particular consideration. Protestors have a right to exercise 
action to express their opinion; the issue is that of rights going so far as to endanger other 
lives. 


Action of the eco-protestor ‘Insulate’ group who blocked motorway exits during what was 
still a period of restrictions, did so at the peril of someone being carried in an ambulance 
which needed to exit at that point. However, most people within our form of democracy are 
used to processes which attempt to find a best way forward based on compromise or some 
type of accommodation to other views. We should never plan for or expect full consensus. 
Indeed, consensus and a jump towards it has a danger of groupthink. The structured 
approach | am suggesting would be a cultural change — meaning slow adoption and not all- 
inclusive. 


Within my initial target group, experienced group leaders with schools and higher education, 
there will be a range of attitudes about the value of trying the methodology. This will extend 
on a scale from: non-belief, disinterest, disinclination, uncertainty, mild interest, keen 
interest, and willingness to ‘champion’ the activity. Evidence from practice is that those who 
do not join a group at the start of this kind of action research can be moved by the 
enthusiasm of those already engaged. 


Stage 4 Evaluation and Review 


Stage 4 This stage will take place at a next conversation, at a time 
interval set by the group. The question is “How are we doing 
so far?” There is likely to be more meetings in the beginning as 
possible documentation is explored. Following _ initial 
conversations on whether to adopt/adapt the methodology, 
two subgroups could separately explore the format and 
wording for any Declaration at Stage 2 and Bill of R&R at Stage 
3. This could be a good strategy to adopt if there are more 
than 10-12 participating. 


Experience 


Once a group process and draft protocols are provisionally 
Amend Declaration 
and Bill agreed and set-up, the group can then get back to normal 
activity for such a period as the groups sets for review. 


In the review stage there are two areas to consider: 


Progress - are there any detectable signs that the group is working and behaving in a more 
cohesive way? Are members happy with the progress being made towards the future they 
envision? 
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Should any changes be made to the draft Declaration of Interdependence and Bill of R&R? 


Process — what do the members of the group think of conversation? What learning is 
emerging? Over time, what evolutionary learning is emerging? Can this be shared to add to 
existing heuristics? 


Generative and Strategic Dialogue 


The process of establishing the four- stage cycle in this Chapter, fits what has been described 
by Bohm?°8 as “generative” dialogue. First, the word “dialogue” is derived from the Greek 
“dia” meaning “through”, and “logos”, standing for “meaning of the word. “Generative” in 
this sense, reflects the aim to “generate” a common frame of reference, a shared view of 
the world among those involved in the dialogue. Once this is achieved then the parties can 
use the same kind of process in tackling their own projects, both internal and external. Bohm 
has called this “strategic dialogue”. 


| hope that those within the education sector who try the methodology will subsequently 
find opportunity to adapt the approach with external group(s) with whom they are involved. 
In this context, the issue of formality and wording of statements, is much more of a 
consideration, especially with the smaller groups. Because social groups are so variable in 
culture and context, they may prefer document titles using words other than those in the 
specimen Declaration of Interdependence, and Bill of Rights and Responsibilities. Some may 
prefer to use say, “Commitments” or “Agreement” in a title, or “Obligations” instead of 
“Responsibilities”. 


The flexibility of adaptation of the approach was demonstrated through a collaborative 
project with the Westminster Behaviour Support Team (WBST). The aim was to see if 
children, aged 9-10 from multi-ethnic backgrounds, could engage with the concept of 
rights and responsibilities, and whether they would see value in trying to develop a 
statement relevant to them. For children of this age a very simple approach to the process 
of conversation was needed. The WBST leader of the project (Wye, 2000)1°9 set the 
discussion with children sitting in a circle. Following his introduction, the children ran the 
session by themselves using a talking-stick. The ideas that emerged from one of the classes 
are shown in the Table below. 


A Basic Social Contract Developed by Children Aged 9-10 Years 


Privileges and Rights Responsibilities 


To feel safe To look after yourself and be aware of how others feel 


To feel that your property | To look after property by keeping things safe and tidy 


is safe 
3. | To have friends To be loyal 
To be listened to To think before speaking, be fair, polite and take turn 
seriously 
To play To play fair 


To be given responsibility | To do one’s best 
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The results are very revealing, demonstrating insights we had not expected. The children 
saw their rights as privileges. Wye commented that privileges was a word that was familiar 
to them as part of school vocabulary. He also preferred in his context to refer to the outcome 
as a social contract, as more easily explicable than a Bill of Rights and Responsibilities. 


Though this statement is a collective one, it also applies, in principle, to every individual in 
the group. It can be seen as a statement of personal ethics. This personal ethics statement 
could be developed and extended as the individual child goes through further schooling with 
the experience of the collaborative projects | have suggested. The transfer of the 


underpinning ideas of vision and ethical statements into work and social groups would then 
not be strange. 


So now we move to the core of the cycle — conversation. 
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15 Design Conversation — a dialogue for creating a new 
pathway for a group 


In what follows, please remember that | am using the word ‘conversation’ in a completely 
different way from that which applies in general usage. | will first review why it is so valuable 
as a form of dialogue for choosing and designing a way forward for the future. It is not a 
utopian concept. It can offer a way for a group to recover, restart and find a new direction 
after previous trauma, or when it faces unprecedented circumstances. It is most effective 
when starting with relatively small numbers of participants, say around 8-10. Larger groups 
can split and then share findings. My emphasis now is on how to get the most from 
conversation; and some of the things to avoid when it is used. It is a very important life skill 
to develop in the young as well as in adults. More practitioners are needed to secure its 
future, given the need to develop competence throughout the population. Learning from it 
can only come through personal practice. 


The root meaning of the term conversation is “to turn together”, but according to C. West 
Churchman”? conversation is linked to a deeper meaning of “being in a place together’; it 
has value only when it is maintained and is on-going. Thus, conversation is very different to 
the style of debate which applies to normal politics‘ , which is never appropriate to finding 
a way to creating the future. As Stewart observed?”: 


“Conversation is the antithesis of debate in that it is not based on adversarial 
premises and does not polarize people. Participants realise that the winning of 
arguments is not the issue. It opens the discussion rather than channelling it into 
something that may be difficult to get out of. It enables a “change of mind" to occur, 
without fanfare or fuss. It is the foundation of community building.” 


This style of discussion will present a new experience for most, in fact it requires nothing 
short of a change of mindset. Most interactions today reflect a mindset of competition. 
As Banathy and Rowland (2004)143 commented, during debate: 


“We fight for the floor, insert ourselves in momentary silence, and attempt to 
convince each other of right (me) and wrong (you). This discourages listening and 
meaningful collaboration, the very things necessary for us to create (a future) 
together." 


The somewhat rosy view that Stewart paints, hides the challenge in engaging in this form of 
dialogue. Engaging in a conversation process is not easy. It requires an open mind, setting 
aside of bias and reflection on others’ views. Active listening is hard work. As the aim is to 
maximise the participation and creative synergy of a group, we should try very hard to avoid 
fracturing, or breakdown of communication. Energy levels within the group are also very 
important and we will consider this in a moment. 


First, a look at the challenges. Those of us who engage in conversation regard it as a method 
of ‘disciplined inquiry’. Heuristics point to the benefits of the group: 


e establishing a set of basic rules. 
e using a new lexicon. 
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involving new roles for participants 

e accepting that conversation is dynamic, involving life or work experience 
interspersing actual dialogue. 

e evaluation and review of outcomes. 


Some Basic Rules 


For a Western democracy scenario, participants in a conversation group would probably 
accept the following set of rules as a reasonable start: 


e Display tolerance, patience, and consideration to others. 

e Honour and respect each other. 

e Listen to others, attempt to understand the point of view being expressed, reflect, 
and respond. 

e Do not dominate. 

e Do not offend. 

e Avoid losing control of one’s feelings. 

e View all ideas as contributions to the group for consideration, accepting that not 
all ideas are used. 

e Allow equal opportunity to participate. 


In other cultures, for example in the Far East, such a set might not be appropriate. In Japan, 
according to Horiuchi (2008) ***, strict protocols regarding contributions to discussion apply, 
and the last in the list would not be agreed. Which set of rules should be followed by any 
group, can be resolved by them at the first or an early meeting. The first seven rules 
above would apply for most conversation contexts within an open culture. 


Agreeing rules from the beginning can be useful, because this sets the tone and makes 
participants realise that their experience is intended to be different. There are other things 
we can do to further reduce the chance of breakdown of dialogue. A key one centres on 
the style and way that we approach any strong differences of opinion that appear to be 
emerging. “Appear” is said advisably, as when an idea is offered to us, it is sometimes 
offered tentatively and with incomplete explanation. It follows that, when we hear the 
idea, we do so with imperfect understanding. There is usually no value therefore in 
blocking it abruptly. Responses should be exploratory rather than conflict enhancing. 


New Lexicon 


The style of exchange indicated below is one of the most important elements in sustaining 
a conversation and avoiding its breakdown. The table show some examples of dos and 
don'ts. The first section demonstrates difference in style between debate and conversation. 
| hope some of you are smiling as you read this. To ease the concerns of those who are 
wedded to debate — as a key characteristic of ‘science’, the last section shows that challenge 
is part of the process of conversation — it is just approached differently. 
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Occasion 


Response by Anyone 


Never say: 

That’s ridiculous! 

Well, that will never work! 
Rubbish! 


You must be joking! or any similar block 


Try: 
Why do you say that? - repeat 


Why do you say that? or other non- 
conflicting question, e.g. 


Could you explain further? 


That’s interesting. What evidence can you 
share with us? 


Encouraging equality of opportunity for 
participation and contribution e.g., 


If someone may be trying to dominate. 


If someone may be reticent. 


If Conflict arises 


Use mirroring style of questions to try to 
narrow any gap in understanding. 


Your position has been well stated — but we 
would now like to hear from some others. 


We haven’t heard from you on this idea yet, 
and we are all keen to hear how you are 
reacting to what you have heard so far. 


What did you understand John said in his 
statement just now? 


John can then respond to indicate the level 
of understanding of his position and what 
he fears if his point is not carried. 


Be empathetic. 


If Challenge Needed e.g. 


If group is closing a seeming consensus too 
early. 


If there are signs of groupthink. 


Tone all important: 


| am not happy with where | think we are 
now. Does anyone else think like me? 


| think we are missing an input from an 
additional stakeholder. 


Are we all happy that we have given enough 
thought on possible unwanted outcomes 
with the steps we are proposing? 
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The responses | suggest above will not always produce the desired effect. This may well be 
the case in some instances, say, with a person dominant who refuses to back down. If so, 
tones will sharpen, and the outcome may be the individual leaving the group. 


New roles of Guardianship 


The convenor could follow the practice of inviting individual team members to act as a 
‘guardian’ for various aspects of a conversation, i.e.: 


e the selected theme 

e opportunity for equal participation 

e honouring diversity and every contribution made 
e developing team rules and spirit 

e establishing common ground 

e being open to emerging/new ideas 

e shared leadership and other roles 


There is an important learning benefit for individuals accepting one of these guardianship 
roles, as they become much more acutely aware of the processes happening within the 
group. It is not intended that time in a guardian role be lengthy or onerous. Roles can be 
exchanged, after an hour, or even dropped. There can also be considerable learning to the 
group if any guardian feels that feedback is necessary at any conversation rest period. Not 
all participants will necessarily feel happy with accepting responsibility for such 
devolution, especially at their first conversation. In this case the convenor needs to be 
confident that the individual concerned could deal with the situation if another/some 
others start to be difficult in some way. 


The reference to shared leadership is important when the context is post recent group 
trauma and there is a new person in charge. Someone placed there as a new ‘broom’ is not 
necessarily best placed to lead without major input from others who will know the detail of 
what has gone wrong in the past. Shared leadership implies that others will provide ideas to 
be considering going forward, which also reflects their rights to be involved in designing the 
group future. Feedback from the guardians is an important part of Stage 4 of the 
methodology outlined in the previous Chapter. i.e., the evaluation and review process. 


Designing Initiating and Sustaining Conversation 


In Chapter 14, | mentioned that a conversation for creating a better future can triggered by 
a catalyst, an event enough for a group to agree that “something must be done”. | now want 
to introduce a different definition of the word ‘catalyst’, a concept in chemistry. There are 
some similarities between the processes of chemical reactions and human interaction, which 
we can learn from and use in the planning and design of conversation (Dyer, 1996)*4°. See 
also my 2016 Guidebook’ available via the IFSR website and the end note?” which provides 
further description. 


The similarity relates to energy considerations. In both cases, existing bonds must be broken, 
and new ones formed. In many chemical reactions, to break existing bonds requires an 
energy input to activate the process, but once this is set off it releases more energy which 
sustains the reaction e.g., the gas ring continues to stay alight once lit. Some reactions 
require constant input of heat to continue, e.g., in the simple case of use of a Bunsen burner 
in a school chemistry lab. In the case of a large chemical plant reactions without a catalyst 
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can be expensive. The advantage of a catalyst is that it reduces the ‘activation energy’, so 
new bonds and energy release can proceed more easily. 


In conversation and human interaction, the idea of catalysts reducing activation energy, 
breaking existing bonds and forming new bonds which sustain interaction, have their 
equivalent, at least as partial description. Participants for a conversation will arrive with 
external mental bonds still partly intact, and very pre-occupied with, say the day job, e.g., “I 
hope this is going to be useful, | have lots of work on my desk”, or “I must remember to book 
the car service”, etc. Hence the equivalent of activation energy will be required to be input 
to the group to break these bonds. Some form of spark must either be generated within the 
group or be brought in from the environment. But once the right spark has been found, and 
the group reforms bonds and works collectively, then energy is released to enable them to 
interact further and ‘perform’. As the group increases its bonding something akin to the 
chemical chain reaction is taking place. 


in the case of human interaction there is a difference. The starting energies of the 
participants varies from day to day, so not only are the activation energies different but so 
will the energy for bonding with others. Thus, any chain reaction which results provides at 
least a partial explanation to what | described earlier as the synergy of human activity 
systems i.e., the non-repeatability of group interaction and the capacity to produce 
unexpected results, which are sometimes very creative and positive, and sometimes the 
opposite. 


We can use these ideas to help us to think about conversation design. Several factors can 
operate individually and collectively as catalysts to help stimulate initial interaction: 


e a different external environment may reduce bonding to perceived constraints. 
Group work away from the office can be useful to loosen bonds to our normal 
constraints of social and professional culture. It is not essential. 

e an external environment itself can also be a source of inspiration. The IFSR and 
ISI conversations held from 1982 took place in beautiful locations e.g., Fuschl, Linz, 
Asilomar, Crete which potentially had this catalytic effect. Continuing conversation 
with a different and inspiring environment may not always be possible. It is a case of 
do the best you can. 

e internal environment, e.g., warmth, comfort, and the seating arrangements. With 
the latter aspect, care must also be taken to ensure cultural needs are 
considered. Chairs in a circle encourages interaction. 

e consider placing a symbolic empty chair in the circle to represent those who are not 
present but who will be affected by any decisions made. 

e consider inviting participants to circulate short input papers on their first response 
to the initial trigger question for the conversation. If not circulated ask them to come 
prepared to state their ideas. 

e ideas might include emerging issues or ideas from their own work or social 
environment. 

e exploit early opportunity to foster bonding - suggest people meet others informally 
in pairs, or small groups before the conversation. 
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e continue this by adopting a flexible style of introductions and welcomes at the 
first plenary. For example, rather than self- introductions, form pairs for 
discussion and then have A introduce B, B introduce A. Encourage participants, 
if appropriate, to avoid ring-fencing themselves by quoting post and function e.g. 
“1am from the Personnel Dept”. Suggest they convey a more open description 
of what they or colleague might be able to bring to the discussion e.g. “My 
interests are X, Y and Z”. 


When chemical reaction takes place in a closed container, which is often the case in the 
various stages in industrial plants, the forward reaction is never complete. Some of the 
atoms recombine and go back to their original configuration. This notion of a reverse 
chemical reaction, which is associated with using energy to break bonds that have just 
been formed, alerts us to the dangers within groups when members who are in 
proximity experience relationship break down. Energy is then expended to break bonds 
at the expense of that available for joint creativity. These conditions are most likely to 
happen if any member of a conversation group feels that they are not being given 
adequate opportunity to contribute, or when their freedoms of expression, action, or 
participation are being impaired. It is important that everyone is alert and aware of the 
‘atmosphere’ or ‘chemistry’ within the group. 


The challenge in conversation planning, stewardship or participation is to ensure that 
behaviours and actions are such that the energy of activation and interaction is 
maintained. For the latter, we rely on everyone putting effort into offering ideas for a way 
forward or a refocus on a new direction. Such responsibility is the corollary of the right to 
participate in the design of the group’s future. There is one qualification to add here, not 
everyone might feel ready to offer ideas immediately. Silence can have an important role in 
conversation; we may need time to reflect on ideas others provide. 


There are obvious ways that we can check if a conversation is running into difficulty. One 
possibility is non-contribution or silence of one or more members, especially if this is 
accompanied by disinterest body language e.g., turning sideways or away from the group, 
clock-watching, lack of eye contact with others, or set facial expression. They may be close 
to disengagement with the process. However, silence of individuals can also indicate that 
the conversation is proceeding normally, and that they need the time to reflect on what 
they have just heard. This reflective silence is what | call “conversation-with-self’. One's 
framework of understanding is being challenged by new ideas being presented, so time 
and deeper reflection is important to consider what is being offered. Indeed, on 
occasions the time within the current conversation session is insufficient and we may need 
to "sleep on it". 


In either case - close to disengagement or overload - the group will benefit if everyone feels 
able to indicate why they have become silent. If the first case applies, this gives the 
individual the chance to request a change in the conversation direction before 
disengagement occurs. Alternatively, this gives the individual the time to explain that they 
are still reflecting on recent points and would personally prefer not to experience 
overload with more information. Explanation of the silence gives the group the chance to 
decide on the best way forward. Sometimes, the best way forward is to take a break. 
Another good reason to take a break is when a group has "reached an impasse”. If this is 
the case, it can be useful to re-energise through switching mental activity. This is a good 
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opportunity to exploit the wide range of metaphors we have at our disposal. The 
convenor might invite storytelling, suggest one or more listen to some music, or some 
take a walk and draw the surrounding environment. After the break, it will be useful to 
share whether these experiences have provided metaphors for the problem the group has 
met, whether new ideas have occurred relating to the current direction of the 
conversation, or for a change in the journey, or for temporary change in the leadership 
role. 


However, instances of conversation-with-self can lead to what | define as “synergy-with- 
self”. This can arise during a conversation with a surprising and immediate impact. These are 
the occasions when someone offers a comment which triggers a “Wow!” or “Eureka!” 
moment for us, and we find ourselves thinking “Oh, now | see what it means, or what | might 
do next.” These are the moments in life when we learn and change, or as systems thinkers 
would say ‘emerge’, with a new broader level of understanding or appreciation of the world. 
Such emergence is more likely within an authentic conversation context than any other way 
in which our mind normally receives inputs. These are typically by a sudden new thought, or 
ideas from the outside world, be it printed word or news items. “Our” newspaper will be 
the least effective in changing our perspective, indeed, it is focused on reinforcing our bias. 


As adults we are unlikely to change our perception by a large amount. Synergy-with-self is 
relatively rare, and personal emergence is more likely to occur after a period. In a 
conversation when many perspectives are aired, we may be more moved towards 
supporting a compromise on a common vision and what “better future” means for self and 
the group overall. Maintaining and sustaining conversation to maximise creative synergy is 
then a way of defining its effectiveness. Let me introduce two more factors which will help 
to keep conversations on track. 


More on Metaphor 

The classical definition of metaphor is that of a written or spoken phrase, but | extend my 
own interpretation of the word to cover anything which might influence behaviour through 
a single physical sense or through all five acting collectively. For example, the feeling of 
peace conveyed from a lullaby sung by a mother to a child. Or, as a collective, a reference 
to being at the coast on a stormy day, and the interpretation that may be conveyed to others 
through suggestion of the feeling of wind on the face, the smell of seaweed, salt spray on 
the tongue, and the sight and sound of waves crashing on the rocks. 


Conversation largely takes place through sharing and offering metaphor, which reflects the 
basis of understanding, beliefs, and values that individuals hold. To sustain conversation, it 
is vital that metaphors that are shared are culturally and linguistically appropriate and have 
familiarity within the group so that they convey the message intended. If so, the metaphors 
can serve as Catalysts and triggers. There are challenges in finding such metaphors in most 
social, work including academic groups. | will give an example of each: 


e Ina social group, age difference can be a basis of misunderstanding. My own 
experience — which provides an example of non-conversation - will illustrate this 
point. Some years ago, when on grandfather duty, the child | was looking after was 
playing (to my taste) excessively loud, discordant music. Bearing it no longer | 
shouted out -” Turn that noise down”. He did, but in doing so, said “Cool”. This made 
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me even more annoyed, because | was then not aware of the new interpretation of 
the word ‘cool’, which the young were using to mean ‘Ok, that’s fine by me’. 

e Within a company, different professional cultures will typically develop their own 
procedures, slang, and metaphors. | noted this when | had the chance to run 
conversations within a hi-tech company in the US. particular. In this setting problems 
of communication and dispute had arisen between, research engineers, marketing, 
and finance. The research engineers wanted fast response to ordering the latest 
parts, while purchasing/ finance had set calendar-based systems for ordering items. 
Marketing in the meantime was stuck in the middle as the dates for product 
availability depended on finding a compromise on creating the future process. 
Conversation helped them towards that compromise. 

e | had another culture- based difficulty in a conversation with some US academics. 
This was an attempt by me to convey the need for initial secrecy in our group’s 
decisions. | said we would need to behave like the Magic Circle. The metaphor was 
not appropriate or understood. In the UK the Magic Circle is the professional body 
which controls and licences magicians to perform professionally. This body binds 
them to not tell non-members how tricks are done. In the US, the Magic Circle is a 
group of elite law firms. 


The answer when several distinctly different culture may be involved in conversation, is to 
remain alert of possible misinterpretation, and use metaphors which are most likely to 
transfer across cultures. If in doubt. then either explain the metaphor before you use it or 
enquire of a speaker if you are unclear about the intended meaning, i.e., use a mirroring 
question as in the table above. Finally, the use of inappropriate images as metaphor can be 
dangerous, and have a dark side, when used for persuasion, coercion and interpreted too 
far. An example is Donald Trump infamous statement, “! am going to drain the swamp (In 
Washington)”. 


Evaluation and Review 


| now want to link back to the discussion in Chapter 14 on Stage 4 of the methodology — 
Evaluation and Review. | differentiate between them as in the normal practice of quality 
assurance methods. 


e Evaluation means the process by which feedback on outcomes is obtained, against 
what criteria and qualitative standards, and how often this takes place. 

e Review implies consideration of the evaluation outcomes and possible changes that 
will be made to the process, criteria, and timing. 

e With the methodology, the process throughout is by conversation. Criteria as 
standards are initially set by the group itself according to the values the group thinks 
most important and are represented in what they want to include in their rights and 
responsibilities framework. Again, these are as defined by the group (though | have 
offered an initial set for consideration). Given the cycle within the methodology: 
conversation - period of life — conversation — period of life — period of life - 
conversation and so on, there are two aspects of evaluation and review. That of the: 

O conversation process itself at the end of the group meeting, and that of 
O progress to a new way of working with each other which is the basis of their 
new future. 
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It is likely that several conversations will be needed initially before the cycle will start. At the 
end of the first period of life, the Stage 4 evaluation can cover both the recent conversation 
and progress made over the past period. 


QMarks - a conversation evaluation tool 

During a conversation at Linz in 2016 | reflected that the standard question mark (?) is used 
for all types of question: from those with a single answer as applies in an arithmetic problem, 
to those of a transcendental nature as in “What is the purpose of life?”. Gordon Rowland in 
the group agreed this was not helpful. Recently he had begun to write those questions which 
led to other questions with a comma below the curl, instead of a period or stop sign. He 
called this glyph — a ‘quemma’. This led to an exchange to possible other modifications to 
the question mark which might indicate the type of question involved and its likely effect 
or impact. This idea was briefly described in the Constructivist Foundations paper. and since 
further developed by an MS Word font list as shown in the table on the following pages: 
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CO 


°? 
x 


° 
U 


? 
O 


? 
\ 


? 
O 


Transcendental | Improper or Rhetorical Blocking Deflecting Too Large 
Illogical 
S 
as f 
Open Reflection Leads to Go to higher Drill Down Agreement 
another level and focus on what to 
solve 


The top row of glyphs are types of question which are to be avoided in conversation: 


e Transcendental — What is the purpose of mankind? 
e Improper/illogical — Have you stopped beating your wife? 
e Rhetorical - Everything comes out in the wash, doesn’t it? 


e Block —| can’t see any point in that approach — remember what happened last time. 


e Diversion/deflection - Do you know the cost of your proposal? 


e Difficult open question be to set aside for now -That’s a toughie. | for one need time 


to think on this. Do we agree? 


e The second row of glyphs are types of questions which are generally useful in 


authentic conversation: 


e Open question needing more consideration- Can we bridge the gap in the conflicting 
views? A glyph with a large open circle is the typical situation when a conversation 
begins with a very open trigger question. During the conversation process, the size 
of the circle can reduce to represent the degree of agreement in moving forward 


towards a narrower focus. 


e A mirroring question to check understanding of someone else’s position? - What 


did you understand John said in his statement just now? 
e Question which leads to another question - OK, what shall we do next? 
e Explore issue at higher level - Have we seen this kind of idea before? 


e Dig deeper and focus - What is the result when we apply this concept to our own 


scenario? 
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e Standard Question Mark The full stop/period implies we reach a point where there 


is agreement (temporarily) to a point where we have reached some consensus on 
way forward. 


This glyph set has potential use as an evaluation tool for a conversation that has just ended. 
A ‘guardian’ could be asked at the start to focus on the questions used during the 
conversation and then feedback on their impact. The guardian could make use of the glyphs 
in any notes made as the conversation proceeded. This could lead to learning all round on 
how questions and responses are so important during this form of dialogue. 
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16 Conclusion 


The previous Chapter describes the actual practice of the form of dialogue called ‘design 
conversation’ (aka conversation). | have provided guidelines to initiate and sustain 
conversation as the means to define a better, and continuing long-term future, for any 
group. It is also applicable for a work team or group over a shorter recovery period especially 
when they have experienced recent trauma. 


We have all experienced something approaching trauma because of Covid-19. This means 
that many groups might now accept the necessity, or require, to rethink their dialogue and 
behaviours which is beyond the normal team-building techniques of management. The 
possibilities for application in the two contexts of social and work groups overlap, a work 
team or group can continue with their conversation process once it has recovered and is on 
a better path. 


In suggesting practical steps, | first re-examined Banathy’s theories on social systems design, 
and accepted its limitations that a transcendental leap to new education systems and new 
behaviours is not feasible in the current context. Pragmatically, and as is happening with the 
global approach to control climate change, we can similarly hope to progress with initiating 
and creating a better future in an evolutionary way. | have developed Banathy’s ideas into 
a methodological structure for others to use. This is based on a framework of trigger 
questions which informs a sequence of dialogue on commitments, followed by periods of 
life or work, when group members try to follow what they have agreed to do in making 
changes and then evaluate both their progress and process. 


| have argued in Part 3 of the book that there are huge benefits to having authentic 
conversation and participation by all members and stakeholders, whenever the way ahead 
is unclear. This increases ‘requisite variety’ for meeting disturbance and challenge from the 
various parts of the ‘system environment’. This applies at the highest level, from the Cabinet 
down to lower levels in the political structure, with the innovation through community 
assemblies welcomed as information channels to better convey the publics’ values and 
priorities. My focus on conversation within our social structure, has been on groups of 
smaller size, e.g., families, other groups that we might belong to in our social lives, or work 
teams/groups. Small groups provide a starting point of experience which can then fan 
sideways or scale up within our social structures. | encourage my general readers to try 
conversation as your context fits. 


Incorporating conversation into a world usually governed by debate and polarising 
argument, is not easy. Despite apparent agreement to statements of intent about future 
behaviours, in and outside periods of dialogue, to have follow up conversations and review 
is important. Slips will occur. An individual may still try to dominate a conversation — but a 
common simple device like introducing a ‘talking stick’ may deter this from happening. 


The suggestions for new roles, new lexicon, guardians and for a degree of shared leadership 
within conversation are not so easily assimilated. Learning of conversation and its benefits 
can only be achieved through its actual practice. What | have offered is based on heuristics 
from some 400 hours of personal experience of IFSR and ISI conversations, but also more 
importantly shared with, and gained from, many separate discussions with other seasoned 
participants in this form of dialogue. Some key points are: 
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e Conversation is a very different kind of dialogue; it is an on-going process. It 
carries an implicit “ideal” that an “effective conversation” can maximise the 
potential creative synergy of group members, towards agreement- often a 
compromise- on a course of action, and to envision and maintain their way 
towards a better future. 

e While avoiding the bipolarity of debate, conversation contains mechanisms for 
challenge. It still allows for the principle of debate; it is the style of discourse 
which is different. 

e Authentic conversation will enable a group to discover their shared values, and 
then to set markers — which can be expressed in documents — to evaluate how 
well they are achieving their vision of a better future. 

O Conversation around the markers have been combined in the cyclical and 
iterative methodology suggested in Chapter 14. All markers in the 
methodology can be adapted as a particular group chooses. A marker 
review should be a norm when new members or stakeholders join the 
group. The sequences of conversation will then be an evolutionary 
process. 

O Conversation can be initiated through various catalysts, including by 
submitting written ideas as first responses to the starting trigger question. 
If not written, then participants should come prepared to engage and 
offer their views. Engagement in the process is the basis of authenticity. 

O Sustaining a conversation is dependent on participants using metaphors 
which transfer across the cultural variety in the group and avoiding 
‘blocks’ to ideas. It is important to explore ideas offered but not 
necessarily adopt them. 

O Sustaining a conversation is also dependent on the ‘bonding’ and energy 
levels within a conversation group. A guardian appointed to monitor and 
be alert to the possibility of conversation breakdown would be a 
worthwhile step. The QMarks described in Chapter15 offer a shorthand 
way of identifying where and how difficulties might have occurred during 
a session to aid feedback and learning. 


Conversation as | define it would contribute to moving towards all the changes suggested in 
this book. The changes | recommend derive from a self-evident truth that when a threat 
changes the defence against it must change. Covid-19 has shown a remarkable ability to 
adapt in its attempts to survive. It follows that any governance system and the systems it 
creates and interacts with, must adapt in response so these too can survive. | introduced 
some basic systems thinking ideas and applied these to consider the adaptations that the 
UK governance system made. My focus is on those terms of elements of technology, 
economic, political, and social systems that it interacts with, and over which it has a degree 
of control. 


Commendation of UK governance is due for decisions made with some technology elements, 
to prioritise development of a vaccine programme strengthened by a strong UK genomics 
base, and treatments against Covid. Though, another element - mobile phone technology 
and social media — highlighted difficulties which need to be addressed. The new UK on-line 
abuse should help with that. Efforts to alleviate the worst economic effects of lockdown, 
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through grants, loans and the furlough scheme can also be viewed as good. Though, difficult 
decisions now remain as to how the huge costs of that support is to be paid for, exacerbated 
by costs of the Ukraine war. Logistical errors in PPE, and control measures for its provision 
and for government grants were also evident, but these can no doubt be corrected for in 
plans following recommendations from the UK Covid-19 Inquiry. This has now started, with 
Terms of Reference**® mainly related to national preparedness and impacts on the 
population. 


The Terms of Reference do not cover the issues raised in this book, which are the need to 
also address possible governance and population adaptation. This should happen before the 
devastating death numbers are forgotten in the face of the Ukraine war and systemic 
impacts on gas, oil, and food prices. The evidence demonstrates to me that our current form 
of liberal democracy can become an ineffective way to deal with a highly dangerous threat 
like Covid-19. Movement to a threat-adaptive liberal democracy may be required in some 
circumstances. Conversations are now needed to agree the parameters for a possible 
temporary change to, and return to normality, for the introduction of a unity government. 
The civilian death numbers during WWII of some 66,000 — or a ratio of it - would seem to be 
one possible working parameter for a switch. The advantage of a unity government means 
that key decisions would be made by cross-party input and communicated in an open 
manner and not be the subject of constant opposition. In an emergency, the tendency for 
the opposition to find fault in any government decision can only serve to make matters 
worse. It heightens anxieties and doubt, producing in some an attitude of ‘If they don’t know 
what they are doing, why should | follow the rules?’. 


Staying in a liberal democratic mode during an emergency where individuals can choose to 
exercise their rights over their responsibilities, for example, in declining vaccination, can act 
as a brake on steps taken by government to manage the difficulty the country faces. Though 
‘anti-vaxers’ and rule-breakers constitute a small minority of the population, their non- 
conformance causes unnecessary infections to NHS staff and creates additional victims to 
the disease. It creates ethical dilemmas over treatment priorities. For example, this occurs 
through bedspace in hospitals being denied to those who have been vaccinated because 
they are occupied by those who have not. With the metaphor of “war”, the current 
expectations about their rights, means that the nation is going into the war with a leaky 
element to vaccination defences. Or, with a metaphor of boxing, going into a match with 
one hand tied behind the back. It is important that attempts are made address their fears by 
involving them in the conversation process if possible. 


Second, | have argued for an adaptation of our national education goal from ‘Life-long 
learning’ to ‘Learning-for-living’. My position is that for some people the concept of their 
rights clearly outweighs their perception of responsibilities to care for others. The pathway 
to this perception was explored through several historical lenses. This showed a very slow 
evolution of rights, especially for women, with the main emphasis on punishment to ensure 
conformance. Attitudes and policy changes led to rapid strides from WWII. The current social 
protection policy brings essential financial help to the poor and disadvantaged, but also the 
danger of irresponsibility by others as state support carries increasing guardianship of 
individual rights. 


The history of science showed how this had provided the technology enabling Britain as a 
colonial power to impose their ‘rights’ on others. With whomever this background psyche 
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continues to exist, it affects relations with immigrants to the UK descended from those 
previously oppressed. Demonstrations and counter demonstrations, with close contact with 
others, would have helped virus spread. While recriminations still exist over this history, 
reparations are problematic. It is questionable to use the ethics of the 21°t Century to judge 
behaviours of the distant past; otherwise, there may be a rationale to ask the Italian 
Government to take down the marble statues of Nero and other Roman emperors because 
of their treatment of early Christians. The more recent past e.g., Windrush is another matter. 


What we must now do, is do better at ‘designing’ a fairer and safer future. Until we recognise 
the systemic impacts of the various histories | covered and recalibrate understanding of civic 
rights and responsibilities it will be difficult to reduce the level of unacceptable behaviours 
and lack of compassion towards others in parts of our communities. These remain outside 
experience with Covid-19. These include: the horrors of murder and abuse of women, sexual 
abuse in schools, knife crime, along with other lesser criminal offences of football 
hooliganism and racism, and litter and flying tipping. These are missing from and should be 
included as criteria for social cohesion within the global measures of soft power. Addressing 
them will be a better measure of national ‘greatness’. 


Currently, corrective action for most abhorrent social behaviour is taken post hoc and 
expensive. Their cost and priorities are always the subject of bitter debate. We must initiate 
action on this and adapt the national learning goal to cover the need during one’s lifetime 
to ensure balance between rights and responsibilities, especially during emergencies. Such 
a step would require government action to initiate, and the education establishment to 
foster and develop appropriate programmes. The introduction of learning objectives 
covering systems thinking, and joint projects to bring out the benefits of collaboration are 
key. 


The changes proposed will take at least a decade to have any notable impact, so work on 
this should start as soon as possible. The change in learning goals need to carry through from 
primary to tertiary education. | leave the details of curriculum design to the experts, but | 
hope the examples | have provided are useful. 


Making changes to statutory learning goals for the young is not enough. We might expect a 
portion of the adult population who may remain inconsiderate of others. Some of these — 
the parents of the young in education — may be influenced by the changes in learning goals 
as introduced there particularly if the government makes its own position about a plan for a 
‘threat-adaptive liberal democracy’ clear and its expectancies are heavily publicised. To 
complement this effect is why | am promoting the use and benefits of conversation in 
organisation and work teams. 


Finally, | make a special plea to the ‘expert army’ of experienced practitioners of group work 
identified in Chapter 13, to try conversation and the methodology for yourselves. Within 
your academic environment, an existing group or one formed for the purpose, could be used. 
Engagement will add to your personal inventory of transferable skills and would also add to 
the heuristics | have drawn on here. | have no doubt about two things. You will have an 
enjoyable learning experience, and you will agree with Charles Francois!*? who said, on 
referring to a previous venue for IFSR conversations, Fuschl, “When you leave Fuschl, you 
are a different person.” 
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On 21 February 2021 the PM announced the end of all Covid-19 restrictions, heralding a 
return to normal, declaring that it recognised as to be recognised as endemic. He stressed 
“personal responsibility” for Covid in future, rather than the government setting restrictions 
to control it. He said medical preventions, such as antivirals and vaccines, would be the 
primary line of defence from now on. “We don’t need laws to compel people to be 
considerate to others. We can rely on that sense of responsibility towards one another.” | 
wish | could believe that. | reposed the question | asked at the beginning of the book. “If a 
death level of 156,000 is not enough to adapt our political system and behaviours what 
death level is?” Would 1 million tip the balance? Clearly not in the US where this figure was 
reached on 9 May 2022. 


My reality is we cannot think of a return to normal. We are returning to a context of generally 
enhanced global threat levels. Threats from new viruses are likely to occur much more often 
than the 100 years gap since the Spanish flu. Global travel, urbanisation with poor sanitation, 
climate change affecting the normal range of disease carriers, increased human-animal 
contact which can lead to jumps across the species barrier, and shortage of health care- 
workers, make pathogens more likely and more spreadable?*°. Further ‘wars’ against 
‘unseen’ enemies, and new pandemics, must be anticipated and planned for. My conclusions 
and action | have suggested towards a threat-adaptive liberal democracy in the UK are 
unchanged. 


| end with the thought that the onus is on us all collectively to begin to deal with the 
problems we, and others before us have created, or duck the issues and leave them to our 
descendants. We all must learn how to deal with our responsibility. 
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Addendum for practitioners in the systems thinking 
movement 


In this section | add some additional comments for systems-thinking practitioners. We have 
enough theory relating to the future, we need action. 


My aim is to stimulate action by both UK government and you, to provide a course 
correction to our future, which is underpinned by systems thinking. In the main pages of the 
book have tried to introduce a ‘necessary but sufficient’ amount of system theory for those 
less familiar either with the discipline, and/or the theory of ‘social system design’. 


Communities and nations around the World face many different crises and threats. Future 
virus threats and global warming being prime among them. As members of a discipline which 
focuses on complexity and systems interaction but has concentrated comparatively little on 
positive actions to ameliorate problems within social and political systems, | urge you to do 
more. The future, the future of how individuals collectively behave in these systems in a 
world now under increased threat, lies in your hands. So do try conversation methodology 
and improve and build upon it. Add to the heuristics by sharing. 


If you don’t do something, then nobody will. Without necessary adaptations to social and 
political behaviours when circumstances demand, | ask myself, despite an abundance of 
theory, what is the purpose of systems thinking. 


| remember John Naughton’s remarks in a lecture as Course Director at an Open University 
Systems Summer School at the University of East Anglia in the late 1980s. In his view then, 
systems thinking, and practice was more of a ‘craft’ than a ‘science’. | also believed this, and 
my view remains. Carrying this metaphor forward, | regard what | offer as methodology, 
part of a craft ‘toolkit’. This | hope will be adapted, improved, and refined for context, 
through its use by others and then shared. 


| also hope that the UK Annual Operational Research (OR) Society Annual Conference will be 
an arena to explore the methodology for its potential to reduce knowledge hiding. This could 
be an avenue that will lead to further cooperation between delegates in the systems thinking 
and soft OR ‘streams’ that currently attend the conference. 


Critical Systems Thinking 


Mike Jackson (2021) provided a summary basis of critical systems thinking in an online video 
for the Congress of the World Organisation of Systems and Cybernetics (WOSC) *°?. He used 
the threat of Covid-19 as an example of a ‘wicked’ systems problem, about which our 
knowledge and understanding will only ever be partial. He reminded us that in considering 
complex adaptive systems like ‘society or community’, no single metaphor is sufficient to 
model, understand, intervene and be a basis for action. He suggested that four ‘root’ 
metaphors or perspectives — machine, organism, cultural/political, social/environmental - 
with a fifth perspective emerging through their interrelationship, might usefully be involved. 


To take these ideas further | review below the extent to which my offering of a conversation 
methodology maps to some features of these five root metaphors, accepting that the 
characteristics below are ideals: 


A ‘machine’ perspective links to: 
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e the methodology embracing the control loop concept, a central part of any 
mechanistic system in terms of goal setting, outcomes, and feedback. Here, the goals 
and outcomes from experience are regularly evaluated, reviewed, and reset by a 
collective view from the group, i.e., a connection to social/cultural perspectives. 

e the methodology aims to maximise internal intelligence, which comes from Ashby’s 
‘Law of requisite variety’ of cybernetic control and information. It does this by 
encouraging group member and relevant stakeholder participation in decisions as far 
as feasible, to cope with potential disturbances from social, technology, economic, 
political (STEP) environments that are near to each one of them and of which they 
will have useful knowledge. 

e the group are their own controllers through collective on-going assessment of their 
actual behaviours as they go forward against their own criteria, at intervals they 
choose. It links to adding equality as a social perspective. 

e conversation when considered as a process is ‘designed’ to be ongoing. Regular 
feedback should induce ‘multi-loop learning’. This provides an evolutionary 
opportunity, but changes considered should be highly deliberate, which is different 
to the chaotic possibilities inherent in organismic evolution at bifurcation. 


The organismic perspective is reflected: 


e in the evolutionary nature of the methodology. We need to be better prepared in 
future to adapt to threats from, and/or change, the ‘environments’ we have created. 
We need to adapt the methodology as we learn from its use. 

e the system boundary in the methodology is intended to be fluid, because of the on- 
going cycle of opportunities for new learning. This is reflected in seeking ideas from 
possible new stakeholders which might be explored before closure on any decisions. 
This is part of attempting to reduce unexpected, unwanted outcomes. 

e biological evolution is dependent on adaptation to the physical non-living world as 
well as its living competition. The conversation methodology draws on the specific 
metaphor of chemical reactions to provide guidance on initiating and sustaining 
human interaction and communication, by identifying both useful similarities and 
differences. 


The cultural/political lens is reflected by suggesting: 


e the conversation form of dialogue which avoids by-polar debate, and seeks to find 
mutual understanding, shared meaning, common values, accommodations, and 
compromise. 

e anew lexicon and style of responses to explore the values which underpins individual 
offerings as ideas, which avoids dominance, addresses conflict with empathy, and 
avoids groupthink, which are all so important for collective innovation. 

e care in using metaphors that are transcultural and sustain conversation. 

e the possibility of shared leadership and guardianship of key aspects of conversation 
which also serve as part of individual and collective development and learning. 


The societal/environmental perspective is reflected through: 


e the methodology’s efforts to do the right thing by defining what a collective ‘better’ 
future means to the likely diversity in the group concerned. This might be in many 
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cases, fairer and safer for all. The group defines its own vision based on collective 
values which they prioritise. 

e The environment is interpreted more broadly than that of physical/ecological sense 
encouraging consideration of the group’s interaction, and possible stakeholders, at 
nearest level of subsystems of the STEP environments that are relevant to them, 

e raising equality of opportunity to participate and gain new learning, with a spin off 
that could reduce false information or ‘knowledge hiding’, and increase ‘knowledge 
sharing’ in an organisation context. 

e the views of future generations are considered by a key ethic that agreements on 
behaviours will remain open to their new ideas as well as those triggered by 
environmental changes. 

e placement of an empty chair in a conversation circle, as a metaphor to remind 
participants that they are there to also reflect views of those not able to be present. 

e acyclic methodology and documentation of agreements, to guide a group path, and 
to evaluate the progress along it. 

e astart with small groups, which present the most likely effective lever points and a 
basis for encouraging spread of adoption. 


The interrelationship perspective reveals obvious interdependence between some of the 
characteristics listed above. The methodology starts with uncovering and sharing past 
histories from the perspectives of all members which is crucial to finding a way forward. A 
group will only change its behaviours and ethics if feedback is readily sought, learning takes 
place, and acted upon. This implies time resource is allocated to evaluation and review 
sessions. 


We must be realistic. A group conversation is only sustainable if a common set of values can 
continue to be found. Perception in adults can only be nudged. Not everyone in a group will 
see the need to change or want to adapt their behaviours. They may, later, and be too late. 


Comparison of natural pathogens and human biological systems help explain the difference 
in their evolution. Like any other biological system, the human body exhibits homeostasis**7 
- a mechanism that maintains a stable internal environment despite the changes in inputs 
from the external physical and natural environment. It does this by controlling a host of 
variables including body temperature, blood pH and blood glucose levels. Both cells and 
pathogens and human biological systems are open systems, and this is where they behave 
or adapt differently. 


Pathogens as natural biological systems are homeodynamic**? because of their ability to 
dynamically self-organise to survive when they lose stability, say in a vaccine environment, 
to carry out their normal behaviour to replicate. This self-organisation can happen relatively 
quickly and occurs at so-called bifurcation or a tipping point. They have the capability to 
physically evolve — in a variety of ways, often chaotically, so that some new variant might 
have a better fit with their changed environment. In the Covid-19 case, to a form not yet 
quite so vulnerable to the latest vaccine. 


In contrast the human species takes many thousands of years to physically evolve. 
Individuals retain an evolutionary capacity to respond immediately to clear and present 
danger i.e., flight or fight. it is much more difficult for humans and groups to collectively 
‘evolve’ in behavioural terms. This is because information is subject to distortion, a 
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difference in views and individual own goals to those of others, plus the complexities 
presented by their environments — the social, technological, economic, and political systems 
- that we have created to date. 


The inter-relationship view of the four perspectives is very useful. It illustrates the limitations 
of metaphors and the methodology and helps understand of what seem paradoxes. The 
term autopoiesis is used for the process in biological cells, in stable times, to self-reference 
and replicate themselves. This same tendency can be seen in organisations and communities 
in diverse ways. According to Luhmann,” social systems can replicate themselves because 


they are communication systems”. 1>4 


Typical structured western organisations and formal groups assume inevitable central 
leadership, with a governing body whose appointments can normally only be challenged at 
limited time periods. They exhibit self-reference through their rules, regulations, and 
constitution, and by the limited opportunities presented for change e.g., by AGM/elections 
in the case of their governance systems. We can characterise such variety in a specific case 
in terms of its ‘degree of openness or closedness’. The status quo is reinforced as the degree 
of closedness increases or indeed by using false news in transmission of their 
communications. The mechanistic metaphor, useful in some senses is weak because of the 
misinformation and disinformation relating to goals and measures that can be controlled by 
an existing political, and social cultures and thus limit change. 


As an extreme example, the leaders and agencies operating on behalf of fundamentalist 
groups, may resist social or political change at any cost. If deemed necessary, those who 
have different belief system will be killed. In times of threat, where from another belief 
perspective there can be a clear need for adaptation, repression and disinformation from 
the regime can combine to filter out any information from the wider environment to group 
members which is contrary to its values. By contrast western political democratic structures 
exhibit a high degree of openness by choice of representatives after occasional vote, and 
then decisions via parliament processes. My contention is that the normal bi-polar debate 
restricted governance effectiveness during the pandemic. 


In interviews for new staff a common consideration for an appointment panel is often linked 
to the thought “Would this individual fit in?” In ‘past normal’ times some attributes of a 
candidate might suggest to the panel they would not fit in. However, in times of impending 
threat they might just give the additional variety needed. 


By 24 November 2022, the UK cumulative death number from Covid -19, as reported by the 
John Hopkins University was, c.210, 000; in the US deaths reported stood at 1,079,000*°. 
These numbers, which would have been seen as unbelievable at the start of the pandemic, 
are now a reality. In terms of my choice of a thermochemical metaphor, these numbers 
though huge, are not yet enough to provide the activation energy required to bring about a 
conversation on adapting governance in either democracy in the face of such a threat. Tony 
Wright, in a forthcoming work?®, provides an interesting analysis for viewing stress levels in 
humans as a prime drive for learning and change, whether in individuals, in groups and 
globally. He argues that actions are only initiated through a combination of cognitive and 
emotional factors taking stress levels beyond a tipping point of no return. Whether it is a 
metaphor of activation energy and enthalpy, or a metaphor of stress levels that guides us, 
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the crucial question remains. How many deaths are necessary to triggers conversations on 
collective actions to design the change to reduce threats and a sustainable future? 


The contrast between evolution in an organism and modern humans is very helpful. It shows 
that fundamental mechanisms for behaviour change exist in both cases with marked 
differences in cause and effect. | recognise that as a systems thinker, who is both part of a 
system and who is also affected by it, is influenced in my offering as methodology to evaluate 
UK governance success in adaptation to threat. 


We need to avoid the chaotic way in which an organism evolves to survive and try to 
promote our social evolution in a measured, careful way using all the collective experience 
and intelligence that we can muster. My objective is that the outcome of using the 
methodology would be a toehold to encourage emergence of a different set of behaviours 
in more groups. This could improve prospects of survival in an imminent threat 
circumstance or would allow a group to recover post a setback or trauma and set out ona 
new path. 


| hope what | offer will be a useful addition to current soft systems approaches in 
circumstances when people are open to change. It will be more comfortable to use in 
contexts with many people see themselves as problem owners. So please evaluate for 
yourself within your own context and then consider an external application. | suggest you 
will be needed as an initial convenor and guide as documentation is developed, and again 
when a group goes through its first review How far you then continue as guide with the 
group is a matter of negotiation. 


A Potential Evolutionary Guidance System 


To my colleagues who shared experience of early IFSR and ISI conversations in Austria, and 
at Asilomar in California | add another thought. We found great excitement and challenge 
with Bela Banathy’s concepts of ‘social system design’. This applied particularly to that of an 
evolutionary guidance system (EGS), which he argued every group or community should 
create themselves and use for designing their own future path. With my offering as 
methodology: 


e small groups use conversation techniques to discover common values and use these 
to define a vision for their ethics and own future development. 

e they then express, and document, this vision as a collective agreement on mutual 
rights and responsibilities. The choices they make serve as measures and criteria for 
group and members’ behaviours and actions as they go forward. 

e they then use conversation to evaluate the next period of life or work experience in 
terms of these measures and criteria. They review the changes they wish to make to 
the original measures and criteria as they go forward to the next period of activity. 

e the cycle of conversation and life and work experience, which focuses on maximising 
participation of an assumed diversity of existing and new members and attempts to 
adapt and to co-create with stakeholders in the various near environments they 
interact with, is a candidate for an outline of an EGS. 


| hope you will see it as such, and as something to be tested, adapted, evaluated, reviewed, 
and shared. 
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“A significant contribution from one of our most experienced systems and 
design conversation scholars and practitioners. Dyer demonstrates the 
power of systems thinking in understanding complex contemporary issues 
and events. He offers a solid systems-based methodology and concrete 
strategies for pursuing meaningful, beneficial change. This is an important 
work for educators, politicians, and all who recognize the need for colla- 
borative effort in the face of enormous challenges.” 


Gordon Rowland, Professor of Communications, Ithaca College, NY USA 


As the deadly Covid virus adapts to survive in a vaccine environment, so we need to 
adapt governance processes and social behaviours. During the Covid ‘War’ our po- 
liticians - spent time fighting each other. Defences were weakened by some of 
those who remained insistent on personal freedoms. 

This book offers a way forward to deal with some of the important challenges of 
our difficult times. It has relevance to wide range of readers, but particularly to 
those with leadership roles in many organisations, from industry trainers to ser- 
vices, including the police grappling with issues in their local areas. 

The book examines areas and necessary wider changes, beyond the scope of the 
UK Official Inquiry into Covid-19. 

We need in-depth national conversations relating to temporary changes to gover- 
nance during future threats and to adjust national learning goals for the young, to 
enhance children’s appreciation of possible times in the future when collaboration 
with, and care for others, will be preferable to remaining insistent on individual 
rights. 

The book suggests a pathway and offers a methodology for a group to develop a 
new set of ethics which would represent a better alternative future for the group 
concerned. It is based on the use of a conversation style of dialogue to both encou- 
rage and emphasise participation of all members of the group in defining their new 
future. This will reduce knowledge hiding. 

Gordon Dyer shares his wide experience of systems thinking in his analysis and ap- 
proach. Using systems thinking to create the future requires what is sometimes 
called ‘uncommon sense’. This means taking pragmatic actions, sharing creativity 
and leadership, and being prepared to learn from mistakes. 


